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_Alffairs at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


S the Fourth of March approaches, ushering 
in a new administration, there is some unc- 
tion in the preparations that are being 
made for celebrating the birthday of Rob- 
ert Burns, January 25th. He was the au- 
thor of “Auld Lang Syne,” which is the 
song that echoes through the corridors of 
the Capitol during the last days of a con- 
gress. The Seventieth Congress will soon 
pass into history and the seventy-first will 
be identified with the opening days of the 

four years for which Herbert Hoover was elected. It 
is already evident that he is going to be president 
in fact as well as in name, planning in every way 
to have the co-operation of Congress, exercising its leg- 
islative functions to the 
fullest extent, and leav- 
ing the executive an op- 
portunity to proceed 
with his responsibilities 
in an orderly and con- 
structive way. Keen ob- 
servers have noted that 
there is likely to be 
some radical changes, 
eliminating purely polit- 
ical phases in the poli- 
cies of Herbert Hoover. 
He has evidently made 
a survey of what ought 
to be done and another 
survey of what can be 
done. There must, of 
course, be some lively 
subjects of discussion, 
even if it involves some 
minor question as to who 
sent him the message 
during his trip to South 
America that,made him 
change his plans. 

The X-ray spotlight 
has been pitilessly 
turned on every action 
and reaction of Herbert 
Hoover. It is already 
focused with an idea of 
ascertaining “Coming 
events cast their shad- 
ows before them.” 
There was a little dis- 
turbance indicated by 
the  politial seisemo- 
graph when interested 


Robert Burns, whose birthday brings echoes of “Auld Lang Syne” 


persons announced what was going to be done in the 
way of appointments, insisting that the endorsement 
of the National Committee was forthcoming. This 
called forth a statement from Dr. Hubert Work, chair- 
man of the National Committee, that recalled the stir- 
ring days of the campaign. It was a courageous thing 
to do, for it involved the rumor that the National 
Committee had endorsed Mrs. Alvin T. Hert as the 
woman member of the Cabinet. The doctor insisted 
these appointments were matters that were entirely in 
the hands of the President-elect, and that the Nation- 
al Committee was not pursuing the occupation of 
cabinet making, despite the clatter of hammers here 
and there that might suggest somebody was “knock- 
ing” or putting in a nail here and there in the con- 
struction of the afore- 

= said cabinet. In the 

meantime, President 
Coolidge was apparent- 
ly getting matters in 
shape, so that the tran- 
sition from one adminis- 
tration to another would 
not cause so much as a 
ripple in disturbing the 
program for 1929 and 
later. It must be re- 
membered that Herbert 
Hoover was for eight 
years associated with 
Calvin Coolidge in the 
presidential cabinet. On 
the Fourth of March, 
1921, Herbert Hoover 
took his seat at the Cab- 
inet table, together with 
Calvin Coolidge, then 
vice-president of the 
United States, who was 
present at all the delib- 
erations incident to the 
beginning of the new 
Republican Administra- 
tion, following’ eight 
years of Democratic 
rule. At these meetings 
on Tuesdays and Fri- 
days, the president and 
president-elect have had 
something more to say 
to each other than “How 
d’ye do.” The transfer 
of authority will come 
in much better humor 
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than it did when Theodore Roosevelt turned over the 
office to William Howard Taft, although he had 
named and ardently supported his successor in the 
campaign.. If there are no untoward events stirring 
up unforseen friction, the passing of the Coolidge 


George M. Verity, president-founder of American Rolling 
Mill Co. 


tenure of office and the beginning of the Hoover ad- 
ministration will scarcely be marked by a seam in the 
warp and woof of presidential history. All this with- 
out Damon and Pythias or David and Jonathan dra- 
matic effects. 

New Years was celebrated in a quiet way in Wash- 
ington, that is, quiet as far as public functions are con- 
cerned. The day was wet outside; we may be permit- 
ted to omit the joke as reported in the newspapers. 
There was a time when New Year’s receptions in 
Washington were associated with great bowls of egg- 
nog and a day of continuous calling, until] the visitors 
were not always on schedule as to arrival and depart- 
ure. There was something in the cheery New Year 
that suggested a shout of exhilaration now and then. 
But in these later days, the salutations were more sub- 
dued. The long line of callers in front of the. White 
House standing in line long weary hours to pay their 


respects to the President was not apparent in the pic- 
ture of New Year, 1929. Celebrations in these days 
are in the restaurants midst music and dancing and 
the extravagant spending of money as an appropri- 
ate way to usher out the old year and welcome in the 
New Year, with good resolutions, if nothing else was 
left. The problem still remains unsolved to many as 
to what constitutes pleasure aud happiness, and the 
question is—Does our way of celebrating New Year 
always add to the sum total of human happiness? 


¥ * * 


HERE is not a map in Washington that attracts 

more attention than that of the postal Air Mail 

and Air Express routes. They span the conti- 
nent and reach from Montreal on the north to Mexico 
City on the south, and Victoria on the northwest and 
Los Angeles to the southwest. The Air Mail service 
has won the good will of the people and has a pic- 
turesque romance that impels one to spend a little 
extra money for postage. The National Air Transport 
Company, with headquarters in Chicago has become 
one of the most extensive organizations of the kind 
in the world. A visit to their overhaul and repair base 
indicates the tremendous growth of the business in 
charge of Colonel Paul Henderson, formerly Second 
Assistant Posmaster General. There was a touch of 
pathos in the request of the late William C. Hopson, 
who met with a fatal accident while flying the west- 
bound night mail through heavy fog and storm in 
Pennsylvania, that he be buried high on a hill near 
Rock Island, his birthplace, over which every day 
passes the air mail west bound. Like all aviators, he 
was a stoic and knew that some day he would be 
“going west” in the real sense of the word, as under- 
stood by the soldiers on the western front during the 
World War. 


* co * 


ESTING life in an airplane has become a part of 
the aviation drill with army and navy planes. 
Refueling in the air has already proven practical. 
The matter of altitude does not matter, if the fuel is 
there. Endurance tests are followed keenly with the 
purpose of knowing how to avoid mishap and these 
tests will leap forward as they are enabled to refuel 
the planes. The new machine “Question Mark” has 
three engines and won its race against time in the 
air. Swift flying express planes refueled in the air by 
relays along the route, are a new edition of the Pony 
Express. The “Q. M.” remained nearly a week in the air. 
SS *% * 


STIRRING reception was given the singers in 

the Atwater Kent prize contest by the Common- 

wealth Steel Company. The president and Mrs. 
Howard gave the young singers a luncheon at the Ad- 
ministration Building during the time they were hold- 
ing the contest in St. Louis for the best amateur sing- 
ing voice in that section. The audition occurred at 
Station KMOX in St. Louis. Clarence H. Howard, 
president of the Commonwealth Steel Company was a 
member of the advisory committee for Missouri. The 
young people were much interested in their tour 
through the plant where they observed the process of 
making gigantic locomotive castings, the component 
parts of the huge locomotives that haul the limited 
trains across the continent. The young people could 
scarcely resist bursting into a chorus of song and ap- 
preciation inspired by the hospitality and the spirit of 
the Commonwealth organization, which is already ac- 
counted a synonym for harmony in industrial circles. 
While a Washington girl, Miss Hazel Arth, won the 
$5000 prize, and a Pasadena lad named Novis won a 
similar prize for male voices, Missouri was proud of 
the splendid showing which her candidate made in 
this second National Audition. It revealed that the 
Spirit of St. Louis prevails in music as well as in avia- 
tion. 
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NE of the visitors to Washington that always is 
given an enthusiastic reception is Helen Keller. 
She is just the same Helen Adams Keller that I 
saw in her library some years ago, calm and unperturbed 
at Forest Hills, Long Island. Few women have made a 
deeper impression upon her day and generation than the 
girl born in Tuscumbia, Alabama, who is descended from 
Alexander Spottiswoode, Colonial governor of Virginia. 
On her mother’s side she is also related to the Adams 
and Everett families of New England. As a result 
of an illness she became both deaf and blind at the 
age of nineteen months, but through the tireless 
efforts of her teacher, Miss Anne Sullivan, now Mrs. 
John A. Macy, she made remarkable strides in con- 
quering these apparently hopeless handicaps. Helen 
Keller was born in 1880 and Miss Sullivan began 
the education of the little blind girl at the age of 
seven. She continued relentlessly until she gradu- 
ated from Radcliffe College and won her A.B. in 
1904. Under the instruction of C. A. White, of the 
New England Conservatory of Music, she made 
great improvement in her speech and lectured 
throughout the country to raise funds for an en- 
dowment of $2,000,000 for the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind. Her articles and books have at- 
tracted widespread attention, and what is more pa- 
thetic than her story “Out of the Dark” published 
in 1913. 


Her latest book is entitled “My Religion,” pub- 
lished in 1927, and “Deliverance” a motion picture 
play has appeared, based upon her biography. Dur- 
ing her stay in Washington she was visited by many 
distinguished officials, who found her thoroughly 
posted on current public questions. She has also 
appeared in vaudeville, and smilingly insists that 
she is willing to do anything to help on with the 
work to which she has consecrated her life. Firmly 
believing that there are many thousands of other 
children handicapped as she was that can be edu- 
cated for useful and inspiring pursuits, she has 
stopped at nothing in giving herself to anything that 
will help along the cause. There is something of 
the sturdy old Revolutionary spirit reflected in the 
remarkable life and marvelous achievement of Helen 
Keller. 

* * * 
EFRESHED and invigorated by his recreation 
trip to the Sea Island Coastal country of Geor- 
gia, Calvin Coolidge will be one president who 
is going out of office in good health and spirits. His 
suggestion of a recreation retreat for his successors, 
away from the whirl of Washington activities and 
surrounded by healthful environments has met with 
popular favor. He has demonstrated that the presi- 
dency can be made something else besides a man- 
killing job. He escaped the pump-handle, hand- 
shaking ceremonies on New Year’s day, conse- 
quently eliminating one of the hard and fast tradi- 
tions of the White House. In the meantime the good 
old structure was given another overhauling and 
renovation for the new lessees who are to call it home 
for the next four years at least. Inauguration Day al- 
Ways revives memories in those who have served as First 
Ladies of the land. Many wonderful women have graced 
the executive household from the days of Dolly Madison 
to the present time and, as the years pass, their work is 
being more appreciated. From the time of Martha Wash- 
ington to the entrance of Lou Henry Hoover in the White 
House, the wives and first ladies of the land have been 
a most potential influence in the administrations of thirty 
presidents, covering a little more than a century and a 
half. There are few brides visiting Washington that do 
not visit the White House and have ‘visions of how the 
first lady of the land keeps house. Was it not Mrs. Taft, 
who as a girl, visited the White House and insisted that 
she would some day live there. 


OW comes the discovery of an interesting canvas 
that links an ancestral great, great uncle of Ber- 
nard Shaw with America. A portrait of this cele- 

brated forebear has been discovered that was painted by 
Gilbert Stuart, the American artist in 1787. It has gone 
into the collection of L. M. Flesh of Piqua, Ohio. The 
authenticity and records of the painting of this original 
Bernard Shaw of 1789 have been fully established with 
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Helen Keller 


dates and figures. The painting itself has a Gilbert 
Stuart halo which he generously bestowed upon George 
Washington in the famous portraits that are now almost 
a priceless heritage. It will be interesting to read the 
comment of the Bernard Shaw of today upon the fuss 
and feathers that have been made over the portrait of an 
unknown great, great uncle by many people who know. 
little and have read less of the modern genius which is a 
sad commentary on the average of Shawian intelligence. 
The fifth baronet of Bushy Park, Tereoneau, County Dub- 
lin, Ireland, titled Sir Frederick William Shaw, is the 
one who has sold this heirloom to an ardent American 
art collector. Now look out for comment from his rela- 
tive living at Adelphi Terrace, a leader in modern social- 
ism, who has scorned titles and “blooded” ancestors. 
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HE prosperity of the American newspaper is re- 
flected in the fact that nearly every editor has 
had his trip abroad. Many of them are able to 

make the excursion every year, but it remained for 
Marcellus E. Foster, editor of the Houston, Texas 
Press, to make a tour with her wife and daughters, 
Madora and Zaidie Lee, that has added much to the 
historic chronicles and traditions of the Foster family. 
Everyone that knows the Texas editor, bearing the 
honored name of a Roman emperor, cannot resist ad- 
miring the jolly spirit of the man who has made his 
way through the tempestuous seas of Texan journal- 
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Marcellus E. Foster of the Houston, Texas Press with his wife and 


daughters 


ism without having to use six-shooters or carry some 
nicks in the butt of his gun. The family conference 
after landing in New York rendered the verdict that 
although Europe was an interesting place to visit, yet 
there was no spot on earth quite like the Lone Star 


State, and next to that came New York with its shops 
and bargains which made Paris values fare poorly by 
comparison; for did they not find the same hats and 
gowns in the show windows of New York at a lower 
price than in gay Paree. In the meantime, Father has 


gone back to work. 
ok * Bs 


ITH the floodtide of advertising appropriations 
W reaching well past the billion mark, memories 
of the pioneers in the advertising field are re- 
called. Mr. D. F. Lord of Lord and Thomas is still 
among the living. The passing of his contemporary, 
Mr. J. Walter Thompson, revives an interest in 
the beginning of advertising in periodicals which 
has reached overwhelming proportions. As a 
young man Mr. Thompson had the nerve to en- 
gage all the advertising space in Harper’s Maga- 
zine and proceeded to sell it at a good profit, and 
blaze the pathway for the enormous appropria- 
tions for magazines that have since followed. His 
firm handled the advertising of the Prudential 
Life Insurance Company when the Rock of 
Gibraltar was trademarked for insurance exploi- 
tation and helped to make Newark famous. Born 
in Pittsfield, Mass., he went to New York as an 
accountant, but was determined from the outset 
to own some kind of a business, and he decided 
upon advertising. One of his earliest ambitions 
was to get Uncle Sam to advertise in a legitimate 
way for recruiting the Army and Navy and pop- 
ularize government activities. 
There were some sneers when he insisted upon 
a name parted in the middle to identify his firm, 
but when he took his place as a leader in the new 
profession of advertising, he established a pre- 
eminent reputation the world over and had cus- 
tomers in Europe as well as America. He was the 
one who first developed the Rock of Gibraltar in 
insurance advertising. This was in keeping with 
his love of the sea, for he was a real sailor in early 
life, and the portrait of J. Walter Thompson in 
yachting uniform was almost as familiar to his 
friends as that of Sir Thomas Lipton, and the 
painting now adorns the outer office of the 
agency in New York which he established. 

He was one of the early friends of Heart Throbs 
book and of his own volition helped to advertise it, 
both at home and in Europe. When it was issued, I 
recall how this hard-headed man of business, with 
tears in his eyes, looked up from one of the first books 


, J. Walter Thompson, founder of the J. ws 


Gustavus F. Swift, founder of Swift & Co. ' 


Walter Thompson Agency 


Honorable Henry Morganthau 
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published and said, “Joe, you may do other great 
things in life, but nothing will ever excel your ‘Heart 
Throbs’ in its line. You have done a service to the 
English-speaking people all over the world and if you 
were in Europe you would be knighted. See this full- 
page article in the London Mail, and this article from 
Capetown, Africa, and from Hongkong, China.” It 
was the concrete evidence of what he had done per- 
sonally in exploiting the book. 


standard product in the steel markets of the world. 
A painting made in 1920 under Mr. Verity’s direction 
visualizes Armco spirit so effectively and impressively 
that it might hang in any gallery of art and receive 
encomiums of praise. It expresses the keynote of the 
building of an organization and the figure portrayed 
is that of a composite Armco man. The painting was 
unveiled at a mass meeting and enthusiastically re- 
ceived then as it is today, typifying the spirit of Armco 


Group of contestants from Missouri for the Atwater Kent Audition at the plant of the Commonwealth Steel Com- 
pany, Granite City, Ill., guests of President Clarence H. Howard 


N connection with the discussion of the Farm Relief 

methods there is interesting information in the an- 

nual report of Swift and Company which reveals 
that the packers are after all the real allies of the 
farmers in building up staple marketing conditions and 
lowering cost of production that will bring the much 
needed relief to the tillers of the soil. When a farmer is 
able to utilize all the corn raised on his farm by feeding 
his stock and selling his products direct to the pack- 
ers, and keeping his land enriched with fertilizer there 
is usually a good profit showing at the end of the year. 
In this way, he concentrates on production and has the 
advantage of two profits, utilizing the industrial meth- 
ods in farming. “A Yankee in the Yards” is a biog- 
raphy of the late Gustavus F. Swift, written by his son, 
Mr. Louis F. Swift. It is a remarkable human docu- 
ment and furnished material for a book that rivals any 
romance ever written. The sturdy spirit of the foun- 
der of Swift and Company still prevails in the business 
carried on by his sons, who have exemplified a real 
spirit of cooperation with both farmers and producers 
in helping to stabilize the conditions of the farmer, 
who is always at the mercy of wind and weather, to 
say nothing of a profiteering system that obtains ir 
some sections, leaving little for the real producer. 


* * * 


HE progress and tremendous increase in steel 

production in the last quarter century is one of 

the thrilling aspects of modern American busi- 
ness, as revealed in the various reports issued by the 
departments at the close of the year. There has been 
a revolution in methods since the American Rolling 
Mill Company poured its original twenty-five ton open 
hearth furnace a little over a quarter of a century ago. 
From this small unit, under the direction of Mr. George 
M. Verity, the word Armco has come to mean much. 
Armco gave early battle to the relentless enemy of iron 
known as rust, and Armco pure iron has become a 


that will continue to endure. The statement of Mr. 
Verity at that time was a prophecy of the new indus- 
trial era at hand: 


“Armco spirit is a comprehensive vital force which 
finds expression in the practical application of policies 
builded on a platform of Christian principles in which 
selfish purpose has no place.” 


* * % 


T the annual birthday dinner of Woodrow Wil- 

son, Honorable Henry Morganthau criticised the 

Kellogg Pact as not going far enough and indi- 
cating that the ideals of the League of Nations had 
been held back by political bias in the United States, 
denying Woodrow Wilson his full meed of credit for 
launching the idea. For the same reason perhaps no 
award was made by the Wilson Foundation this year, 
because Secretary Kellogg belonged to an opposing 
political faith. This seems to be the current opinion 
whether justified by the facts or not. Mr. Morgan- 
thau’s eloquent tribute to Woodrow Wilson indicates 
that nothing short of an adoption of the Wilson League 
of Nation program will ever satisfy the ardent admir- 


ers of the war-time president. 
\ ence, Congress in session, Supreme Court sitting 
and all courts running full time, diplomatic 
corps, “avisiting’’ and national conventions gathering 
every week, and departments all under full steam, the 
opening days of January, A. D. 1929 were busy days 
at the National Capital. It was impossible for any one 
section of activities to keep pace with the others and 
know all that was going on within the time limitation. 
With all the magical things legislation has attempted 
to do, it has not yet succeeded in adding one tick of the 
clock to the prescribed twenty-four hours of the day. 


* % 1% 


ITH the President and president-elect in confer- 
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HE first month of the year offers occasion for cele- 
brating the birthday of many eminent men. There 
are Andrew Jackson and William McKinley, former 

presidents, and a list of literary folk and lesser lights in 
political history. One birthday date that awakens a uni- 
versal heart thrill of interest is the anniversary of the 
day when Robert Burns first saw the dawn of January 
25 in Ayrshire. Scottish people everywhere revere the 
memory of the board, and hearts beat warmer when the 
lines of Burns are read or recited. He was a great friend 
of the young Republic in the New World. At one time 
as a young man he had booked his passage for America. 
What would have been the result if Robert Burns had 
become an American citizen and launched his immortal 
verse from the land for which he prophesied ideals of 
democracy in the picture of man “will brithers be” which 
foreshadowed the stirring motive of Tennyson’s poem. 
Convivial, perhaps, will be the occasions honoring the 
birthday of Robert Burns, but there will always be a re- 
turn to the solemn thought of human brotherhood where 
the name of the Scottish bard is honored, while no ban- 
quet or friendly gathering is complete without his song 
of benediction “Auld Lang Syrz,” called the greatest fare- 
well song of all time. 


% * % 


HE Christmas Greetings sent the NATIONAL last 
month continued to pour in long after the maga- 
ine had gone to press. One of them, from General 

J. G. Harbord, President of the Radio Corporation of 
America, and a familiar figure in Washington and over- 
seas during the war, was so apropos as a New Year’s 
greeting that I could not resist quoting it “as is” as a 
most concise review of conditions in the United States at 
the beginning of the New Year, 1929. 

“On every hand we see evidences of the most remark- 
able economic rehabilitation in the world’s history. Par- 
ticularly is this true in our own United States, where un- 
employment is virtually non-existent and where an un- 
precedented standard of living has placed at the disposal 
of our multitudes luxuries greater than those enjoyed by 
medieval potentates. The battle scars of the World War 
have healed and all but disappeared, as the concept of 
universal peace has gained ground through the medium 
of comprehensive international contacts which recognizes 
no man-made barriers. Today, commerce, science, art 
and culture, freely interchanged on all sides, are foster- 
ing among the peoples of the world what has aptly been 
designated as the ‘international mind.’ 

“As one identified with an industry that has as one of 
its purposes the weaving of all peoples into a compact, 
uniform, understanding family of nations, I take genuine 
pleasure in wishing you the Merriest Christmas and the 
Happiest of New Years.” 


He % * 


HERE are many medals and cups to be distributed 
and awarded during the calendar year in Wash- 
ington. The President has his portion and has the 

vitual down fine. Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh is still 
receiving medals, but the one awarded at the Aviation 
Congress was one that he seemed to especially prize. 
Lindbergh is first, last and always an aviator and the 
detours, social and otherwise, from this course, no matter 
how high the honors, do not seem to interest him. His 
great concern in the spotlight of functions is just where 
to put his hands—these same hands that know just how 
to guide an airplane to any point of the world. 


of 


HE fight is on between the advocates of the peace 
pact and those who insist that the pending Naval 
appropriation for cruisers is necessary to make 
the mutilated treaty appear as a reality and more than 
a mere scrap of paper. The old time political impulse 
will assert itself for there are members of congress and 


senators who are already contemplating the result of 
every bit of legislation with reference to the congres- 
sional and presidential campaign of the future. A lit- 
tle cloud no larger than a man’s hand already begins 


Madame Galli-Curci, ever popular in the National Capitol 


to appear on the horizon. Following a presidential 
campaign the members of congress and political lead- 
ers begin “watching their step” very carefully, for 
thev know that the record is beginning that will be 
used when the stress and spasm of a presidential cam- 
paign is under way. There are now forty million vot- 
ers and some political prophets insist that if the issues 
are vigorously fought in 1932 and 1936 that fifty mil- 
lion soverign voters will cast their vote for president 
at that time. The seven million plurality for Herbert 
Hoover was an overwhelming and conclusive decision, 
but there were fifteen million who did not agree with 
the result that will be reported by the electoral college 
in February. 

In the meantime, Madame Galli-Curci continues the 
popular prima donna in Washington, recalling the days 
of Jenny Lind, when staid statesmen would forget their 
differences in the magic lyrical trills of the Swedish 
nightingale. 
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Still Working Out the Plans for Peace 


The twelve prominent Americans who constitute the World Peace Foundation Trustees—They fore- 
gather six times a year in Boston to work out peace ideals—T he late Edwin Ginn first interested 
Andrew Carnegie in peace work and gave his own fortune to carry on the plans 


OR the purpose of carrying out an en- 
P tireiy original plan for the abolition of 
war from the face of the globe, Edwin 
Ginn set aside a million dollars, in 1909. 
This sum was to become available at his 
death and during the remainder of his life 
he announced that he would give the sum of 
fifty thousand dollars annually to the cause 
of peace. In his establishment of the World 
Peace Foundation he took what was practi- 
cally the first business step in this cause 
and at that time it was the largest amount 
ever given by any individual for definite 
work for education and organization for 
peace. He had worked independently of 
the professional peace advocates and had 
not associated his project with that of plat- 
form peace workers. It was Edwin Ginn 
who first interested Andrew Carnegie in 
peace work. 
Mr. Ginn’s aim at the time that he set 
aside this money was expressed in his di- 
rect and concise way: 


“It is not so desirable at present to 
bring statesmen or politicians into the 
fold. With the money I shall give and 
whatever others may add, I hope we 
shall be able to arouse enough interest 
to bring the governments of the world 
to our point of view. -When the busi- 
ness interests of the world demand 
peace, the governments will yield.” 


That was said five years before the Great 
War. Today the World Peace Foundation 
is carrying out his policy of practical serv- 
ice making available for American readers 
reliable fact material on international rela- 
tions and international co-operation. 

To this end, six times a year the trustees 
of the Foundation are brought together, in 
the fine old house belonging to the Founda- 
tion, at 40 Mount Vernon Street, Boston. 
It is not without significance that the street 
on which this house stands went by the 
name of Olive Street, according to early rec- 
ords. The trustees come from Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, from New York and Rhode 
Island, and from various parts of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. It is of con- 
siderable interest to readers of the NATION- 
AL MAGAZINE to know something of these 
twelve men, who direct the trust left by 
Mr. Ginn for so high an ideal. 


First is the president of this board, Wil- 
liam Herbert Perry Faunce, a man who has 
always been an earnest worker for peace. 
Even back in his ministerial days—(he was 
pastor of the State Street Church of Spring- 
field and of the Fifth Avenue Church of 
New York City) it was a vital purpose and 
a favorite theme with him. All through 
the years of his life in Providence he has 


By IRENE ARMSTRONG 


written much and spoken often on this sub- 
ject. 

So much of a biographical nature has re- 
cently appeared in the press concerning 
President Faunce that no attempt need be 
made here to review his life from the time 


The late Edwin Ginn, Founder of the 
World Peace Foundation 


of his birth in Worcester, Massachusetts, in 
1859 to his first affiliation with Brown Uni- 
versity. Not long ago, in writing of his ap- 
proaching retirement, to a young man just 
entering upon a responsible and important 
work, President Faunce said, “I shall then 
be free to scan the world horizon and co- 
operate more constantly with young men 
like yourself who are still in the fray.” 

To those who know him—and the hun- 
dreds of Brown men all do know him—that 
promises much. If during the arduous 
years of his presidency of Brown University 
he has not failed to keep in touch with them 
by means of those personal letters, so treas- 
ured by their recipients what may not be 
expected from him after next June? 

Those who have witnessed his simple de- 
light over colors; who have listened to his 
music; or been charmed by his after din- 
ner speeches, are rejoicing that there are to 
be more opportunities for these occasions. 

The youngest of the trustees, as to period 
of service on the board of the World Peace 


Foundation, is Willis J. Abbot. On this 
board of jurists, college presidents, educa- 
tionalists and economists, Mr. Abbot is the 
only representative of the world’s press. He 
brings to the Foundation a peculiarly valu- 
able contribution because of his knowledge 
of European conditions and policies, largely 
gained while editor of The Christian Science 
Monitor. 

For some time it has been Mr. Abbot’s 
conviction that the volume of news ex- 
changed between the newspapers of civil- 
ized nations could be a definite force for bet- 
ter understanding amongst those nations. 
Believing, too, that not infrequently this 
exchange of news becomes an irritant be- 
cause of a tendency on the part of corres- 
pondents to report sensational news or un- 
friendly utterances, he personally undet- 
took a survey to determine the quantity, the 
character and the influence of international 
correspondence today. He is still engaged 
upon that survey, in the interests of which 
he spent a portion of last year in Europe 
and while there interviewed, amongst 
others, Lord Cecil, Stresemann, Mussolini 
and Mazaryk. 

Mr. Abbot was born in New Haven, Con- 
necticut, in 1863; took his degrees of LL.B. 
and L.H.D. from the University of Michi- 
gan and early entered upon a journalistic 
career, specializing in the field of politics. 
For years he was prominent as a political 
writer from Washington for interior papers, 
and later Mr. Abbot either owned or edited 
papers in Chicago, New York or Boston. 
For services rendered by the international 
newspaper, of which he was editor, and to- 
day member of the Editorial Board, he was 
decorated by both Greece and Roumania. 

Mr. Abbot was a valued speaker at the 
Williamstown Institute of Politics and at 
Charlottesville Institute of Public Affairs. 
An author of many historical and biographi- 
cal works, at present American correspond- 
ent for The Times, London, England, he 
finds it possible to fill lecture engagements, 
speaking on “The Press and Its Public,” 
“Political Education,” and “The Press and 
International Relations.” 


* * * 


When in 1920 the attention of the coun- 
try was riveted on the so-called New Eng- 
land Red raids, law and order found an un- 
daunted defender in George W. Anderson 
of Boston, then Judge of the United States 
District Court. The methods of some of the 
officials of the Department of Justice in 
dealing with those whom they had arrested 
as being disloyal to the United States, 
aroused Judge Anderson’s righteous indig- 
nation and he left no doubt in the minds of 
the public as to the cause of that indigna- 
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tion. The fact that some of the Russians 
held for deportation had been subjected to 
illegal search and seizure and denied fair 
trial brought forth his vigorous denuncia- 
tion. 

To those who know anything of Judge 
Anderson’s career previous to 1900, his out- 
spoken vehemence in defense of the rights 
of those men, came as no surprise. He has 
what is sometimes referred to as a rugged 
background —that is, his childhood was 
spent on a New Hampshire farm; as a 
youth he taught a district school; he earned 
his way through the old academies up to 
high scholarship in college, followed by the 
practice of law in Boston. He was a mem- 
ber of the School Commission, of the Pub- 
lic Service Commission, was named by 
President Wilson as a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and later be- 
came United States District Attorney. 
Since November, 1918 he has been in Bos- 
ton as judge of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals. This ruggedness of tem- 
perament combined with a penetrating and 
analytical mind has made him a public 
prosecutor not to be trifled with. 

A Yankee sense of humor and a Yankee 
ability to use forceful language, with an 
immobile countenance, are two of the lighter 
characteristics of this son of the Granite 
State. 

* * * 

In the educational world Frank Aydelotte 
of Swarthmore is regarded as one of the 
best college presidents in the country. 
Speaking of him recently another college 
president, many years his senior, said: “He 
has one of the most ingenious minds I 
know. No difficulty appals him, for appar- 
ently he can always find a way out.” That 
finding the way out has been instinctive 
with the man from his early days in Sulli- 
van, Indiana, where he was born in 1880, 
through college life at Harvard, as one of 


Vernon Street, 


the first Rhodes scholars to go to Ox- 
ford, and later in the six years when 
he was professor of English, at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. 

As American Secretary of the 
Rhodes Trustees Mr. Aydelotte has 
had intimate opportunities to ap- 
praise youth and in keeping track of 
the appointees, to determine just how 
accurate had been his appraisal. In 
the days that followed the Great War 
the Government of the United States 
turned freqffently to Rhodes gradu- 
ates for aid; they were on the Inter- 
Allied Military Commission, on the 
Baltic Provinces Commission, on the 
War Trade Board. They served as 
experts on tariff, on shipping, and 
became eminent in the medical world. 

At Strathmore College, on which 
he has deeply put his impress, Presi- 
dent Aydelotte keeps constantly to 
the fore the high prize of scholarship 
—not to be gained without persistent 
effort. “A democracy needs,” he has 
said, “qualities of independence and 
leadership. It must devise an educa- 
tional scheme in which the best will 
have a fair chance to develop all that 
is in them of self-reliance and in- 
tellectual power.” 





Home of the World Peace Foundation on 
Beacon Hill, Boston 











As a trustee of the 
World Peace Founda- 
tion the view of the 
Quaker college over 
which he presides is 
a valuable one in 
time of war, as in 
time of peace, as the 
years 1914-18 proved. 
Mr. Aydelotte was 
national director of 
the War Issues 
Course and was in 
close contact with 
the Students Army 
Training Corps. The 
World Peace Founda- 
tion published for , 
the use of the S. A. 
T. C. a series of pam- 
phlets for the War 
Issues Course — es- 
tablished by the War 


Department in the colleges throughout the 
country. That a peace organization should 
play so practical a part in the army train- 
ing of the country ‘may have been as puzzl- 
ing as it was hopeful to many observers, 
Another facet of the Foundation’s work, 
which is not without a humorous angle, is 
an instance that occurred soon after the 
Armistice, when the War Department noti- 
fied the Foundation that it had on hand 
some four million pamphlets of the Com- 
mittee on Public Information. Could the 
World Peace Foundation use them? It 
could. And so four carloads of these pamph- 
lets arrived in Boston and were distributed 
to schools and colleges in the United States, 


* * * 


George W. Blakeslee, head of the De- 
partment of History and International Re- 
lations at Clark University, can speak with 
an authority possessed by no other member 
of the Foundation board because of his 
knowledge of the Far East. More than 
twenty years ago he began his intensive 
travels through interior Russia, through 
China and Japan, to the Philippines and the 
Hawaiian Islands. Dr. Blakeslee was chosen 
by President Wilson, in 1918, as a member 
of the commission to prepare data for the 
American delegation to the Peace Confer- 
ence; and President Harding selected him 
as technical adviser to the American dele- 
gation at the Washington Conference on 
the Limitation of Armament. 


George Hubbard Blakeslee was born at 
Geneseo, New York, in 1874, and was grad- 
uated from the Wesleyan University, Con- 
necticut, at the age of nineteen. Then 
came life at the universities of Harvard, 
Berlin, Leipzig and Oxford. The year 1927 
took him to universities in New Zealand 
and Japan in the capacity of Visiting Car- 
negie Professor of International Relations. 
Two years earlier he had attended the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu. 

Leader of the Round Table conferences 
at the Institute of Politics at Williamstown, 
lecturer at the Naval War College, at the 
Army War College and at Johns Hopkins, 
Professor Blakeslee finds time to write fre- 
quent magazine articles and to conduct the 
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Clark University Conference on Interna- 
tional Relations. 


* * * 


“To a lawyer there is no higher honor 
than that which I have had, and when I re- 
signed I did not intend to become and shall 
not under any circumstances hereafter be- 
come a candidate for any public office,” said 
Justice Clarke when he left the bench of 
the United States Supreme Court, six years 
ago. To President Harding he wrote that 
having arrived at the age of sixty-five he 
was resigning so that he could read the 
pooks he wanted to, travel, serve his neigh- 
bors and some public causes in ways which 
he could not serve them while holding an 
important public office. 

A tradition in the Supreme Court is that 
its members shall not make public speeches. 
But it would have taken something more 
than the tradition of even that august body 
to have sealed the lips of John Hessin 
Clarke when he wished to speak. The 
League of Nations, of which he has from 
its inception been a strong proponent, 
seemed too vital a thing to be half-hearted 
about. He felt that he must speak and 
write about it and this he has done, con- 
sistently and constantly since he left the 
bench of the highest court of the land. 

Justice Clarke’s birthplace was Lisbon, 
Ohio, and his alma mater Western Reserve 
University. After his admittance to the 
bar he went to Youngstown, purchased a 
half interest in The Vindicator (a weekly 
newspaper) and wrote its editorials. Later 
he moved to Cleveland, specialized in cor- 
poration and railroad law, and was associ- 
ated in politics with “Tom” Johnson. In 
the Middle West Justic Clarke is referred 
to as “the most gifted orator in Ohio.” 

Close to his heart lies the question of in- 
suring the peace of the world. Recently, 
when questioned, he said “I believe that the 








Manley O. Hudson 


Kellogg peace treaty is likely to prove very 
valuable as an agency of peace, but it is of 
course vitally defective in that it attempts 
to abolish war as a means of settling dis- 
putes between nations, while not setting up 
any other agency, such as arbitration, the 


World Court or the League of Nations or 
as in the carefully drawn up treaties of 
Locarno.” 

An unassuming man but a man with 
great personal dignity, his entire career as 
lawyer and jurist has been notable for the 
independence of his character and pro- 
nouncements. 

* * * 


Some men have the instinctive ability 
when a crisis arises to see the nature of the 
difficulty and the remedy for it. Such a 
man is Stephen Pierce Duggan of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. In a board 
meeting of any of the several institutions 
which he is serving he may be counted upon 
not only to see the point at which to apply 
constructive policy, but to apply it. One of 
his associates said of him, the other day 
when commenting on this very quality, “His 
first reaction to any proposition is sure to 
be the constructive and sympathetic one; 
and his invariable ‘Well now, let’s see how 
we can do it’ is indicative of his heartening 
co-operation.” 


George A. Plimpton 


It is, perhaps, in the office of Director of 
the Institute of International Education 
that this characteristic is most called into 
play. The average person has little concep- 
tion of the transient educational population 
of the United States, yet there are from ten 
to twelve thousand students from abroad 
who find their way each year into the col- 
leges of the United States. When they ar- 
rive, and not infrequently are held at Ellis 
Island, it is to Dr. Duggan that they turn. 

If the foreign born student finds in him 
a good friend and a wise counsellor, so also 
does the American student who may have 
gone to Paris, London, Rome or Calcutta, 
later to find that he has not sufficient money 
with which to finish his course. What shall 
he do? What he does do is evidenced by 
Dr. Duggan’s mail—almost any mail. The 
preliminary business of putting students in 
touch with available scholarships is no little 
part of Dr. Duggan’s work. 

Dr. Duggan was born in New York City 
fifty-eight years ago and New York has con- 
tinued to remain his home. He has a sum- 
mer place in Rhode Island, at which he and 
his friends find enjoyment and relaxation. 


Trustee of Vassar College and of Constanti- 
nople College for Girls, member of numer- 
ous educational commissions, lecturer on in- 
ternational relations at Columbia he never 
fails to find time for the youth of this or of 














Willis J. Abbot 


a foreign land, and for his co-workers on 
council or board. 


* * * 


Manley O. Hudson was born in St. Peters, 
Missouri, in the year 1886. To list the 
steps in his career until, nearly six years 
ago, he became Bemis Professor of Interna- 
tional Law, need not be done here. But 
Professor Hudson’s knowledge of law is as 
broad and deep as it is appreciated and 
shared. Whether serving on the Children’s 
Code Commission, or as Special Assistant 
to the Department of State, or as legal ad- 
viser to the International Labor Conference 
at Washington, then at Genoa and later still 
at Geneva, the result has been the same— 
devotion to the subject in hand. 

He has had much to say about the League 
of Nations and the World Court. After 
spending his first summer as a member of 
the legal section of the Secretariat of the 
League he was convinced both of the neces- 
sity of the League in the international life 
of the United States and of its great power 
in the future; he has never been afraid to 
comment on the effort to confuse the situa- 
tion by distorting the relations between the 
Court and the League. In 1923 he expressed 
the hope that the Senate would lose no time 
in agreeing to the proposal laid before it by 
President Harding and the Secretary of 
State. Professor Hudson sees the World 
Court as a bulwark of civilization and he 
maintains that the successful functioning 
of the World Court has shown it to be free 
from political domination. His answer to 
shrugs of shoulder and raised eye-brows is, 
“For nine years the more than fifty peoples 
who are developing new processes have 
made continued progress.” 

A friend, speaking of him recently some- 
what in defense of the criticism that Man- 
ley Hudson was always wise but not par- 
ticularly warm, said: “No, he does not wear 
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his emotions on his sleeve, but he is hu- 
manly sympathetic. Whatever lack of 
warmth is due to constant concentration 
rather than to lack of human interest.” 


Dr. Wm. H. P. Faunce 


Certainly there is no one of the twelve 
trustees of the Foundation who so con- 
stantly and to the exclusion of all other in- 
terests, devotes himself to thinking in terms 
of hemispheres (as maintaining the inter- 
national viewpoint has been called) as 
does Manley Hudson. 

* * * 


A. Lawrence Lowell is in his seventy- 
second year, yet it seems but a brief time 
since he became president of Harvard, and 
a renowned scholar prophesied, “This marks 
the beginning of an educational revolution 
in America.” That prediction has been ful- 
filled. So, too, has been the statement that 


 \ 


A ’ 
President A. Lawrence Lowell 


as founder of several institutions (one of 
which has been the development of the Grad- 
uates School of Business Administration) 
President Lowell has had a profound influ- 
ence on the entire system of American edu- 
cational life and thought. 


He has been a consistent upholder of the 
League and the World Court. In the spring 
of 1923 he asserted that the United States 
had lost the confidence of the world—but, 
he added, “it can be regained.” 

A newspaper writer, more enthusiastic 
than truthful, once recorded that President 
Lowell “had degrees from every university 
in the world.” The list is a long one, though 
not of the length that the reporter assumed. 

To a group of men, such as these who are 
the stewards of Edwin Ginn’s trust, he 
brings more than a scholar’s knowledge of 
government, for he renders always an hon- 
est opinion. Honesty is never a matter of 
policy with him, but ever a matter of inner 
conviction. He has the habit—always one 
that is of value to a board or committee—- 
of stating both sides of a question before 
committing himself. 

President Lowell is an eminent scholar 
in the department of government. Indeed, 
it has been said of his work, “Government 


Jeremiah Smith, Jr. 


of England” that it is regarded as bearing 
the same relation to the government of Eng- 
land that Bryce’s “American Common- 
wealth” bears to that of the United States. 


x * * 


When one comes to the name of Bliss 
Perry, there is apt to be a pause, a hurried 
attempt to classify him in this galaxy of in- 
ternationally minded men, and perhaps a 
wondering “What has he to do with peace?” 
But the point of view that such a man brings 
is distinctly valuable, for it is one of broad 
human interest—the attitude of the com- 
mon man of uncommon ability. What he 
may lack in technical knowledge of, let us 
say codification of international law, he 
more than makes up in sympathy and en- 
couragement. He is a pleasing example of 
the all-round man in whom the academic 
and the practical are happily blended; a 
litterateur who does not retire to his study 
and remain oblivious to affairs, but one who 
moves out in the thick of things. 

Professor Perry was born at Williams- 
town, Massachusetts, in 1860. He has de- 
grees from American universities and Euro- 
pean, and early in life began his literary 
career. He succeeded Walter Hines Page 


as editor of the Atlantic Monthly, was Har- 
vard lecturer at the University of Paris for 
a year, and since 1907 has been Professor 
of English Literature at Harvard. 


Stephen Duggan 


He has a hobby, too, as anyone who has 
looked within the pages of “Pools and 
Ripples” well knows. In fact so much of a 
hobby is it that upon the occasion of his 
last Sabbatical year he told a friend that 
he had all the addresses of the fishing 
streams abroad. The same friend ques- 
tioned him upon his return to Cambridge, 
only to learn that Professor Perry had not 
managed to reach the fishing streams but, 
like any true fisherman, he plans to go fish- 
ing on his next holiday. 


* * * 


George Arthur Plimpton, the former part- 
ner of Edwin Ginn and now senior member 














Prof. Geo. H. Blakeslee 


of Ginn and Company, knows well what 
hopes were vested in the World Peace 
Foundation. As a member of its board he 
is able to see applied to present day prob- 
lems the principles and policies of its 
founder. “Mr. Ginn was a man of vision; 
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he was never bound by tradition,’ Mr. 
Plimpton affirms. Having been engaged in 
the business of publishing educational books 
ever since 1876, his experience is extremely 
valuable. 

In the world of collectors he is well known 


Bliss Perry 


and greatly envied. He has the largest col- 
lection of textbooks, from the earliest date 
of printing and medieval manuscripts of an 
educational character in the world. Among 
the early editions in his possession are a 
manuscript copy of Euclid written in 1300, 
Martin Luther’s primer, one Henry VIII 
A-B-C book and early primers. His collec- 
tion of geographies is also complete, com- 
mencing with Ptolemy’s and Strabo’s and 
continuing down to the present time. Mr. 
Plimpton gave to Wellesley College a library 
of first editions of nearly every known 
Italian writer. He has much feeling for 
the sentiment of things, as was witnessed 
by his procuring for his fraternity house, 
then being built at Amherst, the original 
fireplace from Izaac Walton’s London home. 
Old inns, not only in Walpole, the birth- 
place of Mr. Plimpton, but inns throughout 
New England are enriched by the fruits of 
his collections. 

Mr. Plimpton’s interest in educational 
matters is not confined to the publishing of 
books or the collecting of them. For years 
he has been greatly interested in the Col- 
lege for Girls at Constantinople, to which 
he has recently made a visit, as well as in 
the World Alliance for Promoting Interna- 
tional Friendship Through the Churches. 
Sundays, at his Park Avenue house in New 
York City or week-ends at the Walpole 
farm, where students and young folk are 
made to feel at home, indicate Mr. Plimp- 
ton’s more intimate endeavor for interna- 
tional understanding. 

There instantly flashes across memory’s 
Screen, when one hears the name of Jere- 
miah Smith, Jr., the unparalleled experi- 
ence of this New Englander in the land of 
the Magyars. In 1924 Hungary learned 
that the League of Nations had appointed 
a Boston lawyer to take charge of its na- 
tional finances. It is not to be wondered at 
that this news aroused mixed feelings. 


These people were of the proudest in all 
Europe; their state was stripped of its 
riches; their lands, their mines, their re- 
sources were gone. And, as though that 
were not enough, now an American was to 
be appointed “dictator’’! 


Judge George W. Anderson 


The task accepted by Jeremiah Smith was 
both difficult and delicate. Delicate because 
of the nine million people, whose bravery, 
suffering and poverty required peculiarly 
wise handling. Difficult because the finan- 
cial rehabilitation of Hungary meant the 
restoration of the gold crown—the position 
of the crown on the exchange was to be the 
index of Mr. Smith’s success. 





John H. Clarke, former Associate Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


At the end of two years spent in Budapest 
it was conceded that the job was finished, 
to the satisfaction of all concerned. But 
long before the two years were over, the 
American’s title of “dictator” had been 
changed to that of the “Good King.” It 


Frank Aydelotte 


was not alone the genial manner, the kindly 
voice and the simplicity of the life he led 
that won the Hungarian folk almost from 
the start, though these had much to do with 
the secret of his success. It was, as well, 
the strict impartiality and political disin- 
terestedness with which he dealt with all 
parties in Parliament, with the Regent, the 
Premier and his Cabinet. 

His refusal to accept the $100,000 ten- 
dered to Mr. Smith by Hungary brought a 
quite abhorrent publicity to him. To this 
quiet New Englander it was the natural 
thing to have turned this far from small 
sum back to the people of the land that he 
had served. But if the limelight for the 
moment was very far from his liking, the 
reciprocal action of Hungary could hardly 
fail to please him. For when it was real- 
ized that his two years “wages” were not 
to be accepted, the government in that coun- 
try established the Jeremiah Smith Schol- 
arship Fund, by means of which technical 
students from Hungary are enabled to 
study American conditions in the United 
States. 

* * * 

Born in Dover, New Hampshire, in 1870, 
Jeremiah Smith graduated from Hanover 
College in 1892 and from Harvard Law 
School three years later. He practiced law 
in Boston, served with the A. E. F. as cap- 
tain in the Quartermaster Corps and had 
had unusual experience in high finance prior 
to his unique endeavor in Hungary’s recon- 
struction. In 1919 he had been appointed 
a member of the American Commission to 
Negotiate Peace and Counsel to the Treas- 
ury Department. Washington, too, had 
called upon him at the time of the organi- 
zation of the Chinese Consortium and as an 
adviser of the debt settlement with Mexico. 
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Coolidge Enjoys the Charms of Sea Islands 


Presidential New Year Holiday enjoyed amid the sites of the first settlements in what is now the terri- 
torial domain of the United States of America—History unknown to school books is revived as the 
chief executive enioys his holiday in the historic Sea Island Empire with his host, Howard E. Coffin 


ATURALLY I term it a coincidence 

—even if there is no coordinated 

evidence to explain the connection. 
Calvin Coolidge fished at Brule shortly af- 
ter I was there in 1928 reviving memories 
of my first fishing triumph. He spent a 
recreation summer in my old Dakota 
haunts in 1927. On the day after the 
Thanksgiving Day of 1928 I was with a 
party who were the guests of Howard E. 
Coffin at his Sepaloe plantation and at the 
Hunting Preserve in the Coastal Sea Is- 
land country of Georgia coastal country— 
the world knows who followed in the guest 
book. 

“Once upon a time’—as the tales used 
to begin—a group of twenty men gathered 
at the Pennsvlania Station in New York 
with guns, dogs and other properties that 
attracted attention of hur- 


to outlaw war—and dodge the deadly aim 
of armament supplied in shops where 
sportsmen are made to order—as far as 
clothes are concerned. 

In the cozy confines of a Pullman, men 
who had long known of each other’s work 
met for the first time, but some were old 
pals in previous similar expeditions. In 
charge of Mr. C. F. Redden the party were 
the guests of Mr. Howard E. Coffin, presi- 
dent and chairman of the Hudson, Essex, 
National Air Transport, and a legion of 
other large corporations doing constructive 
work in the accelerated activity of these 
swift-moving times. Rain drizzling on the 
car window panes indicated a gloomy day 
without as the train pushed on to the coast- 
al country, but there were cheery spirits 
within. It does not require elaborate for- 





rying commuters. It was |e " a 
the morning after a holi-|f ry , 
day and the “H. C.” werelf a 
puzzled to know whether ‘| 
this particular party was | 
the rear guard of a carni-|* 
val celebration going or 
coming. 

With the solemn mien of |= 
an undertaker, a photog- |i 
rapher approached, armed |# 
with tripod and flashpan. 
Other curious passersby 
stopped thinking that this 
must be a group of celeb- 
rities, headed for space in 
the supplement of the 
Sunday papers—for why 
would they have their pic- 
tures “‘took.” A flash or two 
after the usual caressing 
remark of the professor at 
the lens, and the plate 
later reveals a personnel 
of men who have authori- 
tative connection with 
newspapers, magazines, 
press associations, radio 
broadcasting, publicity and 
kindred methods of dis- 
tributing the sunlight of 
information. It is not}. = 
time for the roll call—for| ~~ 
records as huntsmen were 
still to be made. Rex, the 
solitary dog in the picture, 
was offered as _ evidence 
that it was to be a hunting 
party, uniformed in re- 
galia recognized off the 
stage as belonging to 
huntsmen off to primeval 








malities for a party of men en route to hap- 
py hunting grounds to waive distinctions 
and begin an acquaintance which soon de- 
velops into comradeship glowing with 
friendliness. 

Recruits joined at Philadelphia and 
Washington, D. C., and all was well for 
that night’s sail southward over the rails 
of the Seaboard Line. At the Savannah 
station there were more pictures as the 
party appeared on the platform arrayed 
like eatly ambitions of Daniel Boones and 
David Crocketts. Word had been passed 
the night previous that present arms in 
full uniform, on arrival, was the order of 
the day. There was ammunition to be se- 
cured. Citizens of the romantic Savannah 
with its moss-covered trees gave a welcome 
befitting that which the historic city be- 








haunts—where wild game ~ 
was making its last stand Yor? Wide Photo 


President and Mrs. Coolidge and Mr. and Mrs. Howard Coffin at Sapeloe, Sea Island Beach, Ga. 
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stowed upon President Coolidge a month 
later. On the launch Tamrock II. the 
huntsman squad were off for conquest of 
the “Golden Isles of Guale” as the coastal 
country was called in the days of early 
exploration. The guests landed on Ossa- 
baw Island owned by Dr. Torrey with 
blanket hunting permits “to do _ their 
worst.” 

Here beginneth the first chapter of a 
deer hunt in the thick woods where the 
fields of cotton plantations had once dotted 
the landscape with their sunny blossoms. 
The avenue of live oaks, the stillness of the 
surrounding marshes inspired the poet 
Lanier to write his “Marshes of Glynn.” 
There were delays awaiting the appearance 
of hunters with their prima donna cos- 
tumes of red hats and gorgeous uniforms 
and boots, and adopting all the modern 
“hints and helps to hunters.” Tramping 
through the woods was the real fascination 
of the hunt, for did not some huntsman 
come upon deer and just forget even to fire, 
entranced in the primeval splendor. Soon 
the venison was furnished for the feast. 
Spread upon the veranda of an old man- 
sion far into the woods, where Brunswick 
stew, wild turkey, wild boar, made the 
guests feel that they were living in the 
stirring days of the pioneers as they dined 
on the game from the hunt in the light of 
the moon and lantern with appetites ap- 
proaching the high “voltage.” 

That night in camp stories were told— 
the negro quartette sang as only negroes 
can in the environment of the old planta- 
tion of ante-bellum days. Out on the 
waters of the bay Mr. Coffin’s beautiful 
yacht “Zapala” was anchored—soon to rival 
the “Mayflower” as the recreation boat of 
President Coolidge. The shadowy picture 
of the marshes with the historic coastal 
shore line marking the nocturnal horizon 
was a scene that will not soon be forgotten 
even by those in the palatial mansions pur- 
suing indoor sports. Sailing down the In- 
land passage, the adventurers landed at St. 
Catherines Island which was the capital of 
the ancient empire named for the Indian 
Chief Guale. Here was the old house of 
Gwinnett, the signer of the Declaration of 
Independence from South Carolina, whose 
signature is considered the rarest among 
the historic fifty-six men who pledged life 
and futures on that eventful day in Phila- 
delphia. The live oaks seemed more social 
on closer acquaintance. The remaining old 
“tabby” houses and the slave quarters were 
made interesting with the chat of Steve 
and Sam—their conversation was a real 
radio skit. An ancient mule and a hog 
nibbling at his heels furnished the comedy. 
In company with members of the family 
who have owned the Island for over three 
score years, a drive was made among the 
pines over the old roads connecting the 
homes on the plantations. There was the 
old Sanctuary and the Indian Mound where 
the famed Indian Princess is supposed to 
rest. A lunch of baked oysters in the 
woods and the serious and humorous songs 
by the colored people were entertainments 
that rivalled Keith’s prize vaudeville bill. 
The mud marshes, the fishing ponds, the 
climate, the streams constitute the allure- 
ments that attracted the early settlers to 


this section. On down the coastal way 
sailed the good ship with the majesty of a 
Spanish galleon, over the channels cleared 
by the early explorers. On past historic 
Frederica, the site of the most formidable 
fortifications along the coast at the time. 
It was then a contest for the new continent, 
and five flags have floated over the domain. 


One of the dungeons at Spanish Mission 
Old slave quarters, Cannon’s Point, St. 
Simon’s Island 
Slave quarters, Butler’s Island 


Governor Oglethorpe made the last stand 
for the English, even if the appropriations 
he asked for to provide fortification were 
severely criticised in Parliament. 

Clay targets provided a rehearsal for the 
eventful day’s hunt to follow on Sapeloe, 
but the old walls of Frederica seemed to 
smile benignly at the fusilade. Winding 
about the marsh islands, the yacht sailed 
like a swan into the dock, where Sapeloe 
Beach stretches out with the hard sand 
bottoms forming an ideal surfside boule- 
vard. Nestling among a group of giant 
live oaks, with its stately columns shad- 
owing a broad view is the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Howard E. Coffin. The sea is in 
full view down the avenue of trees and 
restfulness is the word that describes it. 
The old Spaulding mansion has been se- 
stored, some of the structure dates back 
to the sixteenth century. Left in ruins 
and practically abandoned after being 
shelled by Federal gunboats after the 
Civil War the home of today possesses 
some of the original material. The old 
French windows recalled the refugees 
that came to these parts after the uprising 
of the slaves and the revolt in San Do- 
mingo. Inside a cheerful blaze in the fire- 
place, the vista of a bubbling pool, the 
high ceilings, the preservation of the old 


classical lines, made it a cosy home re- 
treat, despite its impressive dimensions. 
In the dining room terrapin, wild peacock, 
wild turkey and venison were served, sug- 
gesting a baronial feast. Mine host was 
the same Howard Coffin his old friends 
had known in the years, genial and whole- 
some without ado. 

Before the hearthstone the fascinating 
history of this section was discussed, 
while the colored people, chef and Hawa- 
iians with ukeleles provided music ex- 
tending from jazz to spirituelles and old 
jubilee songs. Under the study lamp, the 
guests reveled in reading history that was 
new and in the library were old maps, 
much of which appears to have been over- 
looked in the school books. 

Awakened by the mocking birds, in fan- 
cy I pictured again the romantic scenes 
of long ago associated with the memories 
of this typical hospitable Southern plan- 
tation home where President and Mrs. 
Coolidge enjoyed their restful New Year’s 
holiday. 

“Ahunting we must go!” was the after 
breakfast chorus and the valiant twenty- 
one in full armor—like the charge of the 
Light Brigade—they hastened forth— 
guns to the right of ’em—guns to the left 
of ’em—guns before ’em and guns behind 
—off to the field and forests where a bar- 
rage of firing was set. Down came the 
pheasants, as the gunners blazed away. 
Seventy-six birds were bagged and an- 
other feast provided for the ever-hungry 
crew. 

Loathe to leave Sapaloe Mr. Coffin’s 
brigade moved on to his hunting pre- 
serves at Floyds on the mainland. The 
sail past Jekyl, the exclusive Island Club 
of New York millionaires, that has main- 
tained a forty years’ aloofness, suggesting 
Robinson Crusoe’s desert island. Islands 
created from the stone ballast dumped by 
vessels from Europe was about the only 
rock on the coast, the old Yellow Fefer 
Quarantine Island still owned by the Gov- 
ernment, Afric Island where slaves were 
landed and smuggled into the country, 
Cumberland Island with its traditions of 
Aaron Burr were all a part of the pano- 
rama as the “Zapala” plowed her way on 
to the Preserve. The club house, that 
rivals anything of the kind in the world, 
because Howard Coffin is an engineer and 
a constructive genius, is the rendezvous 
for hunters to put on full uniform. A 
possum hunt by moonlight, hunting duck 
at sunrise and wild turkeys roosting high 
in the treetops at break of day were the 
ventures for the busy hours in camp. 
This is the clubhouse from which sallied 
forth President Coolidge at dawn to shoot 
wild turkeys; but in spite of Steve’s nasal 
call, the wild turkeys failed to appear, 
and the President missed his shot for lack 
of game this time—instead of missing the 
deer as he did on the previous day’s hunt. 
At one time this area filled with game was 
covered with plantations, but which for 
lack of slave labor were abandoned after 
the war. A speed boat brings the guests 
back to the beautiful Cloister Hotel on 
Glynn Island in less than an hour, skim- 
mining over the water at a speed approch- 
ing a mile a minute. Something of the 
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oldtime Spanish romance clusters around 
this magnificent Cloister Hotel. It is of 
Spanish architecture with courtyard and 
decorations suggestive of the glory of the 
days of Castile—an Addison Mizner crea- 
tion which is enough to say after one 
knows what he did in Florida. Large 
areas of land are being made in Florida 
fashion, until the beach on Glynn Island 
and St. Simons equals those that are 
world-famous on the Peninsula State. 
The style of the architecture is Spanish, 
but here again we find that they have out- 
Spained Spain. A drive about St. Simons 
Island reveals the setting of many poetic 
scenes in history. Butler’s Retreat with 
its Lovers Lane of live oaks marks the en- 
trance to the golf course. The second 
nine holes of the course are builded with 
sand, making a sea side golf course on 
which some of the most famous cham- 
pionship games may be played which re- 
quire a seaside course to follow out the 
ancient and Scottish traditions. Every- 
where the buildings and landscape plans 
reveal the genius of Howard Coffin. The 
work has been done thoroughly, and will 
endure, a fitting tribute to his forbears, 
who settled in Midway, not far distant. 
The lighthouse at Old St. Simons, the fine 
harbor of Brunswick, one of the best 
known on the Atlantic coast, the far- 
famed Marshes of Glynn and the live oak 
under which Sydney Lanier wrote the 
poem while seeking restored health in the 
tonical air, are a part of a kaleidoscopic 
picture which will ever be associated with 
the locality where President Coolidge and 
his gracious wife enjoyed the beginning 
days of 1929. 
* * * 

In company with Commissioner Mac- 
Kinnon of Glynn County and Mrs. G. W. 
Cate I made a pilgrimage to the historic 


shrines as outlined in an itinerary by mine 
host Coffin. Over the new cutoff road 
we swept on to St. Marys. As we ap- 
proached in the twilight I could almost 
fancy that I was hearing the “Bells of St. 
Marys” from the little Catholic church. 
Although darkness was gathering we vis- 
ited the old cemetery with its brick walled 
tombs with unique and distinctive tomb- 
stones engraved with a uniform design 
charactertistic of the French refugees who 
left San Domingo to locate here. There 
was also the grave of an Arcadian ref- 
ugee that brought to mind Longfellow’s 
story of “Evangeline” for there were the 
letters standing out like a beacon light, 
“Grand Pre.” Some of the tombstones 
told the life story in French of those who 
had fled from France during the Revolu- 
tion. Overhead were the same old live 
oaks and moss that makes this cemetery 
located in a historic community a shrine 
for visitors. The old homes with the pil- 
lars, the placid quietude of St. Marys re- 
tained the serenity of the old days. Al- 
though there are six hundred people liv- 
ing there, there is not a motion picture 
house in the town. Across the river one 
looks upon the magic land of Florida— 
the only state named for flowers. Out 
through the woods we drove over aban- 
doned roads and made headway despite 
the fallen trees. Then we came upon a 
rugged sturdy young Georgian who di- 
rected us to the St. Maria Mission—the 
largest of all the missions built in the lat- 
ter part of the sixteenth century. In fact, 
there was a date showing that this tabby 
house was constructed about 1565. The 
thick walls had sturdily withstood the 
ravages of time. Over the walls were 
sills of cedar. Some of the wood had 
rotted since the days that the Spanish 
monks provided this haven of protection 


“The First Lady of the Land” Takes a Shot with a Movie Camera 
President and Mrs. Coolidge at the Sapeloe Rodeo 


and place of worship, where the converted 
Indians gathered as friends. The old 
arches and spacious rooms and preten- 
tious architecture of the old pile made me 
feel that we need not go to Europe to find 
ruins dating back to the days of Shakes- 
peare, Elizabeth and Sir Walter Raleigh 
and the redoubtable Philip, of Spain. 
The trip was well worth the effort and the 
time, for we felt in touching these old 
tabby walls that we were in contact with 
the very earliest activities of exploration 
and discovery of the North American con- 
tinent. A journey was made to the other 
historic places to the north located near 
Darien, which was once a thriving sea- 
port. Mr. George D. Lowe, secretary of 
the Coastal Georgians and a newspaper 
man and writer of some distinction, was 
my guide and companion and few people 
are more thoroughly posted in the early 
history of Georgia. 

We passed the old Butler house, now 
the Du Pont plantation where Fanny Kem- 
ble lived during the greater part of her 
residence in the south and wrote those 
historic letters read in Parliament during 
the Civil War. On either side were the 
old ricefields. On the banks of the river 
was a shrimp factory, owned and operated 
by Mr. Coffin, for this was indeed the land 
of fish—shrimps and shell food. In 
Darien the old buttressed walls of the 
Darien Bank still remain. In its day this 
was the largest financial institution be- 
tween Philadelphia and New Orleans. 
Darien was settled by Scotchmen, and 
thrifty Scotchmen they were. Along the 
ridge they built beautiful homes overlook- 
ing the sea and drove back and forth to 
their business morning and evening in 
their smart coach turnouts. Capt. Smith, 
who was in charge of the ruins of the old 
mission is a bright negro woman forty 
years old and is a pilot and navigator in 
her own right. When we neared these old 
ruins we noticed the great cross lying in 
the centre and the dungeon not far away, 
and many evidences of the activities that 
surrounded this mission centuries ago, 
long before the Pilgrims landed at Plym- 
outh Rock. The time was all too brief to 
make journeys to all the historic old mis- 
sions and places of historic interest, but 
enough had been seen to convince the 
happy guests of Howard Coffin that he 
was not far amiss when he selected this 
territory as the place for his developing 
genius. It will become a popular place on 
the itinerary of tourists moving north and 
south, for Mr. Coffin has opened up a do- 
main that has heretofore been accessible 
only to the exclusive wealthy set who 
could own islands of their own for their 
game, preserves, pleasure and comfort. 

* * * ° 

Shortly after the return of the party to 
the north the President of the United 
States and the First Lady of the Land de- 
cided to spend their New Year’s vacation 
in the Sea Island empire and discover for 
themselves the Coastal country of Geor- 
gia, and partake of the uncomparable 
charm of hospitality, amid all the bounti- 
ful felicities of the season, marking the 
advent of the momentous year 1929. 
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Charms of Emerald Isle “A Bit o’ Heaven” 


The Free State of Ireland remains the nearest neighbor of Americain Europe—Erin of fers scenic and 
historic charm to the tourist too often overlooked in a tour abroad 


people go to Ireland when they 

travel! Erin is the nearest, and 
in some ways the dearest, of all foreign 
lands to us. It is the most directly acces- 
sible in the most comfortable manner; and 
it is, strangely enough, one of the most 
foreign of the countries which can be easily 
visited. It is stranger than England in its 
history, it is stranger than the conti- 
nent in its civilization and, with its 


W HY in the world do not more of our 


By LARZ ANDERSON 


handsome as we cruised along. But in my 
travels I had always gone farther afield. 
A trip around the world was easily under- 
taken, but I suppose I had never seriously 
thought of Ireland, for it was too easily 
accessible. One day, however, I happened 
to read “The Reminiscences of an Irish 
M.P.,” and then “More Reminiscences.” I 
had read Irish tales and novels in the past, 





quaintness and unexpectedness, it 
has more charm than all the others 
put together. 


Americans can feel more at home 
in Ireland than in any other foreign 
land, for the Irish like Amercans and, 
frankly speaking, they are the only 
foreign people that do. The Irish 
are openly cordial and proverbially 
hospitable to us as they are to all 
strangers, while even our English 
cousins are critical and stand-offish 
—certainly, on first acquaintance. 
And the Continentals—well, they do 
not understand or approve of us. Be- 
sides, we have unconsciously so many 
associations with Ireland on account 
of the Irish among us, whose strange 
tales of the “Auld Countree” have 
made Irish history and places seem 
almost legendary. County Cork, 
County Kerry, County Clare, Tralee, 
Limerick, Tipperary, Kilkenny, are 
all familiar, but dream names to us— 
and yet they are real places and ac- 
tually exist. 

Many many years ago it was part 
of a “grand tour” to visit Ireland. I 
know my parents visited the Emerald 
Isle and its beauty spots two generations 
ago, and many travelers of their time did 
so too. But now few stop off at Cobh, once 
Queenstown; they only skirt that splendid 
coast and entirely miss the charming ex- 
perience of an excursion into the interior. 
All Ireland can be seen in a short time, 
and there are many places so fascinating 
that it is possible to stop over indefinitely. 

From Mizen Head in southern County 
Cork to Fair Head in northern Antrim is 
only three hundred miles, and across the 
isle it is less than two hundred. Ireland 
is in the latitude of Kamchatka and Lab- 
rador, and yet more than temperate; in 
the south it is even sub-tropical. Of all 
this world then, why do not our people visit 
Erin? 

My first crossing of the Atlantic was in 
a paddle-wheel Cunarder, many years ago. 
I have crossed the Atlantic some fifty odd 
times since, and often have I leaned over 
the rail and thought the coast wonderfully 


fair-haired descendants. It is a jumble of 
legend down to the fourth century; but 
there are tumuli, burial mounds, and other 
remains that certainly prove the existence 
of some prehistoric peoples. Gold orna- 
ments, even, are found that are recognized 
as belonging to an age hundreds of years 
before the Christian era, and thus con- 
firming the existence of a civilization of 
ages ago. Then came the invasions 
of Danes, who established the first 








A busy street scene in Cork 


of course, but without emotion, and I must 
have been in some unusual humor this time, 
for I determined forthwith that I must see 
Ireland at once, and before I knew it I was 
on my way. 

It was a short but real holiday. I sailed 
from Boston direct to Cobh early in July 
and returned to Boston on the Laconia, 
making an absence of only three weeks. 
Unfortunately, I had too short a time to 
make any serious study of conditions, but 
I delighted in reading, during the voyage, 
from the stores of Irish legend and his- 
tory, coming down through thousands of 
years out of the mists of ages, with their 
astonishing records of the prehistoric re- 
mains, ruined castles, abbeys and monas- 
teries. There are myths of a people from 
Greece that came in the dim past and died 
off, to be followed by Scythians from 
Africa: invaders that have left their Ibe- 
rian type in the short, dark people of the 
south, and Celts who have left their ruddy, 


cities, and Normans who built the 
abbeys in the medieval times, and the 
English who developed the great es- 
tates and culture of our days. I was 
prepared to have my _ sensations 
aroused and my emotions stirred on 
first putting foot to the “Auld Sod.’’ 


Passing the Gaunt lightship July 
17, 1927, we came to the entrance to 
Queenstown harbor, now again called 
Cobh—the Gaelic for Cove—the har- 
bor of Cork city. The old name had 
been changed to Queenstown in honor 
of a first visit of many years ago by 
Queen Victoria who, indeed, made 
but infrequent visits to Erin in her 
long reign. Her last visit was after 
the Boer War to show Her Majesty’s 
gratitude and appreciation for the 
gallant Irish soldiers who had died in 
British armies during those critical 
years. No doubt it was then forgot- 
ten how many hundreds of thousands 
of Irishmen have fought against Eng- 
land in the past, on the side of 
France and England’s foes. 

It is a lovely approach, with Roche’s 
Point to the east with its white light- 
house and walled-in buildings, and 
beyond, behind its headland, is the ivy- 
clad country house, set into its back- 
ground of park and forest, formerly owned 
by Lord Fermoy, now belonging to one 
Clark, a wealthy tobacco man. The pres- 
ent Baron Fermoy, by the way, is Burke 
Roche, one of the twins born to an Ameri- 
can mother. It made all the difference in 
the world to the one who was born first 
by so little a time, for he inherited the 
title. He is making good in his new re- 
sponsibilities, I understand, and is very 
popular in Ireland—rather unusual for an 
Irish peer. 

A little farther inside, on the two points 
that narrow the entrance, but through 
which an enchanting view of Cobh town 
can be glimpsed, are fortifications, Carlisle 
and Camden, with all the redoubts and 
fosses that make old-fashioned forts pic- 
turesque, while along the coast to either 
side spread up steeply the delicious green 
hills, above the cliffs, with villas embowered 


Illustrations for this article provided .by the Hamburg-American Line 
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in trees and white farmhouses dotting the 
checkered landscape. I was rather sur- 
prised to see the brave Union Jack flying 
over these forts at the entrance to a Free 
State port, but it was explained that Eng- 
land in the treaty had retained these forti- 
fications, and somewhat similar ones at the 
entrance to Bantry Bay, as a sort of ges- 


bor, from rebellion to Civil War, and this 
word is “the crossness.” 

The most conspicuous thing in the town 
is the Cathedral, which rises half way up 
the green hillside, a large imposing struc- 
ture in florid Gothic style. It is compara- 
tively new and cost much money that must 
have been wrung out of the wretched peo- 





ture, to protect these two superb harbors 
for their fleet in time of need. Only a small 
garrison remains, but the flag flies bravely 
all the same! Here first I saw the Free 
State flag whip out in the breeze, a tri- 
color of green, white and orange. I won- 
dered at the orange, the color surely of 
Ulster, of Orangemen, till I was assured 
that south Ireland looks forward with con- 
fidence to the day when Ulster too will be 
a part of the whole and not a thorn in the 
side of the Free State. 

Cork harbor, like Bantry Bay, is a su- 
perbly protected water that can hold any 
mighty fleet, and its encircling shores and 
its contained islands are velvety green, 
set with delightful looking houses, mili- 
tary barracks, buildings and docks. The 
panorama is indeed an epitome of the 
beauty of Ireland. 

Above the pretty setting of the town, 
with its landing stages and its little parks, 
with flowers and trees by the water and 
its architecturally interesting Royal Cork 
Yacht Club (dating from 1720 and the 
oldest yacht club in the world) the ter- 
races of residences rise up the hillside. 
Above them all stand the gaunt ruins of 
the Admiralty house, where the English 
Admiral under the old dispensation lived. 
To one side are the remains of the hospi- 
tal. The pity of it—for both were des- 
troyed by the Republicans in their mad 
fighting, and remain to tell the story of 
useless and indiscriminate hate. But a 
gentler word has been coined to express 
the ancient unhappy animosity which, if 
not against an alien, is against a neigh- 


disappear into gardens surrounding 
pretty, home-like country houses. 

There is a new castle-like tower, rebuilt 
on an old castle foundation, used for a 
boat club, and regattas are rowed up the 
river from this point. This was once 
Blackrock Castle and from it William Penn 
set sail for America. Penn is thought to 

have been born in Ma- 





The River Liffey, Dublin 


ple living about it. Its object, evidently, 
is to stand out, as a last remembrance of 
their faith at home to the hundreds of 
thousands of Irish emigrants who leave 
this port, and also to be the most con- 
spicuous welcome to them when they re- 
turn—if ever they do. It stands, like 
“Notre Dame de la Garde” above Marseil- 
les, a beacon of faith to travelers who 
go down into the sea in ships. 


While the coasts of Ireland from the 
sea look bare and barren, albeit there are 
handsome uplands above splendid cliffs 
and promontories, yet, inland, the south- 
west country is one of the most richly 
wooded in the world. In prehistoric times 
the whole of Ireland was a superb forest. 
Moreover, this southwest country is more 
than temperate and its winter climate is 
milder than the Riviera, and there is no 
frost or snow. Like the Scilly Isles, into 
which we once on a time came in a yacht 
and visited Tresco Abbey and its wonder- 
ful gardens, it is sub-tropical in climate. 
Accordingly, flowers and plants from far 
away places thrive, and all along there 
are surprises in the vegetation. So the 
drive by the side-car or motor from Cobh 
to Cork is very beautiful and worth while. 
The winding road, though Irish enough, 
is more English than England, with hills 
and aged gray walls, mostly ivy-covered, 
enclosing gloriously wooded parks in 
which are hidden fine estates. Lord 
Barrymore’s place is skirted by the road 
and provides vistas of glades dappled with 
sunlight. On both sides of the river are 
lodge gates that open into lanes, which 


croom, beyond Blarney 
Castle in Cork County, 
and his grave is at a 
place called Jordans, 
not far from Stoke 
Pogis in England, a 
Quaker colony still. He 
is buried with the 
Quaker part of the 
family, while two sons 
who were not Quaker 
lie at Stoke Pogis, 
where for a time one 
was Lord of the Manor 
of Stoke. Even at low 
tide, when wide marsh- 
es of the river are 
bared, the scene is 
sweet and fair, for the 
bare flats are clean 
and pleasant with 
gulls and wild fowl 
flying about, and do 
not reveal all sorts of 
dumped rubbish as, 
alas, they do at home. 
And this is true of low 
tides along all this 
coast and in the deep 
arms of the sea that pierce inland. And, 
O! too, the delight of a landscape spared 
from ugly sign-boards !—except that Ford’s 
plant, across the river, on the way to Cork, 
is an ever ready threat to do so. 

When landing from Laconia a sidewheel 
tender came paddling out in leisurely man- 
ner and nestled alongside. Many passen- 
gers went ashore this trip, almost all third 
cabin, but there was no hurry, only a com- 
fortable bustle. A cornet man on board 
gaily played Irish and American airs for 
pennies thrown him; but the most touch- 
ing of all was a man with fine voice who 
sang so feelingly, the wailing songs “O 
come back to Erin” as he landed, that it al- 
most brought tears to the eyes. 

I had apparently, at some time, cast my 
bread upon the waters which was now many 
times returned, for the ship’s officers arran- 
ged that the company agent escort me, and 
the customs passed me without turning a 
hair, and I went on ashore and to the States 
Hotel, not far away on the quay, where my 
rooms were ready—and a bath-room (the 
bath-room) “reserved!” 


And here a word about “rooms with 
bath.” Since they generally do not have 
such things in Ireland, the manager put a 
sign on the public bath that it was “re- 
served.” This was as unpleasant to me as 
to the other guests, for I certainly do not 
care enough for a bath to keep all others 
from it. I could take my turn and, as a 
matter of fact, I did. I at once asked that 
this order be modified, but it had gone 
forth and perhaps the managers 
might be opportune to make a little | 
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in this manner. At any rate, it continued 
to happen till I came to a really most ex- 
cellent hotel in Dublin where they reserved 
for me a back room with a bath and other 
arrangements set up in the very room itself. 
This was the only room that approximated 
my requirements, but as it seemed rather 
unsanitary, I begged off again and took a 
room in front overlooking lovely Stephen’s 
Green, where whatever little sun there 
might be came in. North Americans seem 
to measure their civilization by the number 
of bath-rooms in a house—an hotel of a 
thousand rooms, each with bath, is to us 
more “cultured” than a small homelike quiet 
hotel with one bath only but many real com- 
forts. 

From my room in the States Hotel I could 
hear the pat-pat of horses’ hoofs late into 
the night, but I didn’t mind being kept 
awake for it meant horses again; and I 
was reminded of old times when, in Wash- 
ington, on the first asphalt streets that had 
even been laid down, I heard the pat-pat of 
horses passing by. It was a delight both 
to hear and to see horses again, for at the 
dock there had been nothing but jaunting 
cars to meet us, jaunting cars everywhere 
—and, thank St. Patrick! few motors. 

The States Hotel was so funny and stuffy 
and smelly—just like lodgings which I had 
loved many years ago in London—and most 
of the hotels I visited in Ireland reminded 
me of country inns and hotels in rural Eng- 
land and the English lake country of a gen- 
eration ago. 

A charming Scotchman, a Captain Wil- 
liamson, met me to take me in hand and see 
me through. He had 


closed car, the morning being fine, I was 
disappointed because it was not open so I 
could see the scenery all the better. But 
I soon thanked St. Patrick because he had 
sent me a car with a good top to it, for it 
rained and poured during much of the trip; 
indeed, it is misty and rainy and pouring 
most of the time in the southwest country; 
and this makes it so beautiful a land in its 
verdure and luxuriance. 

Leaving the hotel, Captain Williamson 
and I stowed ourselves away in the car and 
were off, a fifteen mile run, along the Lee 
and through a side part of Cork that left, 
at that time, a pleasant impression—so on 
and beyond some nine miles to Blarney and 
its castle. 


So much is said of the Blarney stone as 
an attraction that the great beauty of the 
ruin and its park comes as a surprise. Pass- 
ing the light railway that runs in from 
Cork, there is a rustic bridge across a little, 
crystal, purling river, leading by a keeper’s 
house into the park. The keeper was quite 
a character and told us, as he took our tick- 
ets, that when pretty women didn’t kiss 
the Blarney stone they might “indade” kiss 
him for luck. He was a good Irishman and 
he kept on talking to us as we walked the 
winding path through the pleasure grounds 
with its carpet of green, with its fine grove 
of wide spreading trees, and stood beneath 
the high keep with its battlements, and its 
lower ruins on either side smothered in ar- 
butus and myrtle. This castle is the third 
that was built on this favored spot and 
dates from the fifteenth century—its ruin 
stands as one of the many witnesses to 


of the times, for then the defenders could 
use their right sword arm against the inva- 
ders who must use their left arms as they 
groped their way up the narrow passage, 
where there was room for only one at a 
time. In the Cathedral at Dublin I saw 
just the converse of this, for there the 
“peace” staircase climbs to the right—so 
that there were pacifists even in those days. 
From the top of the castle there is a lovely 
wide view of the surrounding country, rich 
and undulating, with mountains fading in 
the distance. 


The original Blarney stone was said to 
confer on those who kissed it “a sweet per- 
suasive eloquence that none may resist.” 
However potent the stone itself may be the 
reputation of “Blarney” was perhaps more 
really derived from the fact that the builder 
of the castle, Cormack MacCarthy, the 
Strong, so often excused himself to the 
good Queen Bess with fair words that she 
gave the name of blarney to such soft 
speeches. This original stone was down the 
outside wall some eight feet from the top 
of the tower and to kiss it required hang- 
ing head down at full length over the bat- 
tlements while being perilously held by the 
feet. So another stone, more accessible, 
has been substituted, easier to kiss, though 
even now it is somewhat of a feat to lie 
down backwards above an abyss a hundred 
feet below, between the overhanging para- 
pet and the main wall, and clasp iron bars 
by the hands, while friends sit on one’s 
legs—and so reach the desired opportunity. 
So I simply threw a kiss to the false one 
and did not risk my “game” leg. Some 





been for many years 
an army officer and 
seen service in India, 
the South African war, 
and in different parts 
of Ireland, so that he 
knew his way about. 
He even had a knowl- 
edge of Gaelic, but this 
was more because he 
was a Scotchman than 
because he had been in 
Ireland, I fancy, for 
Scotch and Irish have 
exchanged invasions 
and raids and other 
kinds of visits in past 
centuries, so they have 
many common associa- 
tions. He was wonder- 
fully well informed in 
history of races and of 
kings and queens of 
the past, but his chief 
delight was in fishing 
and his knowledge of 
fishing in Erin was 
great. 





= * 

Captain Williamson 
was a cousin of Captain Paisley, who was 
Secretary of the Royal Yacht Squadron and 
80 nice to us when we had the Duke of 
Southerland’s Catania under charter in 
English waters. He proved very compan- 
ionable and we had a good time together. 

A motor had been sent down from Dublin 
to meet me, and when I found it was a 





Rock of Cashel, Tipperary 


Cromwell’s cruel campaign—the stories of 
his ruthless killing are almost incredible. It 
is interesting, perhaps, to note that Crom- 
well was the first to raise a “regular” army. 
In Blarney Castle there are small vaulted 
chambers and a narrow staircase climbs 
steeply up the keep. The flight of steps 
winds to the left, as in all fighting places 


young women visitors seemed rather shy 
about kissing the stone while we stopped on 
the top, and so we hastened our departure. 
I asked the keeper if anyone had ever fallen 
through and he told me that one man had 
done so head first but only dislocated his 
ankle. Therefore, I take it that the blessed 
saints had saved him miraculously, or else 
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his head was of an unusual quality. I 
didn’t ask if he were an Irishman. 

From here we ran through country that 

was one lovely picture after another, recall- 
ing the wonder and charm of the Isle of 
Wight and the south of England. The road 
was excellent, a kind too that holds the 
tires in wet weather. It was bordered 
with the long, age-old walls, green with 
moss and lichen, of many country seats. 
I have never seen in any other land such a 
succession of mansion houses with great 
parks, which may have been by their 
number and extent the cause of Ire- 
land’s economic distress. Now, not a 
few of them are empty and falling 
into decay. Many ancient towers were 
seen and ruins along the Lee, covered 
with creepers, green uplands and back- 
grounds of mountains, rising gradu- 
ally as we traveled toward them. Along 
the slopes masses of heather bloomed. 
In all the parks there are no dead 
trees killed by ice storms or high 
winds, such as make our landscape so 
desolate and ugly at times. All here 
is rich and luxuriant in foliage. 

The cottages were dreams of Erin’s 
farmers’ homes, white-washed and 
clean on the outside, whatever they 
may have been within. Window boxes 
of geraniums and climbing roses and 
lovely ramblers smothered them; gay 
little gardens of bright flowers clus- 
tered about them. The people, cheer- 
ful and spontaneous on the outside— 
though perhaps sad enough within— 
were just as they should be, pictur- 
esque in their tatters. Pretty, bare- 
footed colleens went about with shawls 
on their heads. There were swans on 
the river and geese waddling about, 
some cattle and goats, and along the 
road innumerable small two-wheeled carts 
with tiny asses, or ponies, loaded with peat. 
We passed peat bogs in the lowland and peat 
bogs in the hill tarns, with the sphagnum 
cut out in bricks and drying—if possible, 
in so much rainy weather. 

Our motor climbed small mountains and 
rolled down the Pass of Keamaneigh, which 
is a tiny replica of great passes, but it suf- 
ficed! We crossed many ancient stone 
bridges. At last we came down to Bantry 
Bay, more like an inland loch than an arm 
of the sea, and we skirted it till we ap- 
proached Glengariff, about seventy miles 
from Cork. Here it was enchanting. Great 
hedges of fuschia divided the wayside, and 
there were vistas through fine old places, 
with gardens of vivid flowers. Everywhere 
honeysuckle and arbutus and yew and holly 
and a wealth of fern, until we reached the 
Eccles Hotel. 

Glengariff is one of the world’s beauty 
spots. At the end of a picturesque small 
fiord of Bantry Bay, the hotel looks out 
over a broken cove with dotted islands, and 
behind and about steep highlands, rocky in 
all forms. IlInaculin Island rises not far 
away and on it is a famous garden. I took 
a boat out and visited it. The island be- 
longs to Mrs. Bryce, the sister-in-law of the 
late Lord Bryce whom I had first known 
many years ago when I was in the Embassy 
in London and later when he was Ambas- 
sador in Washington. Mrs. Bryce, how- 


ever, was in London. I delighted in the 
garden, for Lord Bryce loved the place and 
beautified it, though rather with a mixed 
taste, for Greek temples were planned next 
to Italian loggias and plants and flowers 
from all over the world were mixed up to- 
gether. We walked about by little ponds 
of artificial waters with some lilies, and to 
the top of the island where a fine ruin of 
an ancient martello tower stands. 

Eccles Hotel was a pretty place, all cov- 
ered with vines and flower baskets, stand- 


amazing “sport” costumes, that are the 
badge of our good folk, worn inappropriate. 
ly or appropriately, make them easily recog. 
nized. “Plus-fours” are as unsuitable on 
board ship as yachting dress on golf links. 
Many do not realize that we are a source of 
astonishment to the natives of places we 
visit. If the Englishman takes his customs 
everywhere with him we certainly do ours, 
A poor demented Frenchman, who was ar- 
rested for defacing the figure of an Amer- 
ican soldier on a monument in Paris, gave 
as an excuse that he was driven mad 
by the hordes of Americans who peered 





An Irish jaunting-car 


ing just opposite the gleaming water. Its 
lounge was homelike with illustrated maga- 
zines and papers, easy-chairs and tiny 
grates, in one of which there was a peat 
fire by which I stood and endeavored to 
discover some warmth. I tried to sniff the 
fragrance of burning peat, but found both 
heat and odor weak. The dining room was 
full of old portraits and pictures and a 
sort of tradition to it all. And here, as at 
all the hotels at which we stopped, vases 
of flowers were on the tables which looked 
cheerful and bright. The service was care- 
ful and civil—and what can be better than 
fried sole and tea and marmalade for 
breakfast? The landlord took a personal 
interest in his guests—the rooms were com- 
fortable—it was a place to stay on at—and 
many do so, coming especially for the 
Christmas holidays. Outside from the ter- 
race was an endlessly changing view, and 
a fiddler with a long beard, a bard, kept ap- 
pearing unexpectedly and playing cheery 
jigs and what he thought were American 
airs for the visitors—for American visit- 
ors are easily spotted even in Erin. The 
Cork paper announced that “a party of 
straw-hatted visitors” had passed through 
town—referring to Americans, for straw 
hats are little worn in the British Isles now- 
adays and so are conspicuous. The owl- 
eyed shell-goggles that Americans insist on 
wearing are an identification, if not a pass- 
port, everywhere. Gold-filled teeth and 


at him through goggle eyes. Of course 
the Chinese for a thousand years have 
worn tortoise-rim glasses to make 
themselves look wise, but they have no 
glass in them. This might be a sug- 
gestion for some of our good people 
whose sight is good but who wish to 
appear intellectual. Everywhere, ex- 
cept in the United States, it is con- 
sidered in the worst taste to appear in 
shirt sleeves, no matter how hot the 
weather, and yet, unhappily, many of 
our travelers do this and offend the 
European taste. We have at home our 
own prejudices, just as strange, which 
amuse foreigners among us. 

Of course here, as everywhere in 
this part of Ireland, there are shoot- 
ing and fishing,—sea-fishing and also 
fishing in the rivers and streams. 
There is a wonderful drive along Ban- 
try Bay, with the wooded coasts of the 
waters below, and across wild, soli- 
tary, rocky mountains to the west, 
Sugarloaf, Gowlbeg, and Slieve Mis- 
kish, with their grand views, and tarns 
and rocky glens, broken and irregular. 
This road leads to Castleton where 
Berehaven is one of the finest harbors 
on the coast; and at this point, too, the 
English have reserved by treaty for their 
navy’s sake, a fortification and small garri- 
son that flies the Jack. It has been sug- 
gested that trans-Atlantic ships should 
stop in here and land their mail to be car- 
ried on to London by airplane and so save 
many hours. ; 

The sea bathing at Glengariff and at Kil- 
larney and other resorts seemed largely to 
be indulged in by taking small boats to some 
of the nearby islands. Here the bathers 
took their plunges. 

The people are wild and lawless. The 
passages of a newspaper with their head- 
lines of murder and assassination re- 
minded me of home. Especially was the 
hatred of the farmers and tinkers directed 
against the “Civic Guard,” the new police 
under the Free State, who looked a fine, 
smart body of men, but not comparable with 
the splendid organization of Irish Constab- 
ulary of former days under English dispen- 
sation. The present police live in constant 
danger of attack. The old constabulary 
have been compelled to leave the country 
for fear of their lives. There had been 
an attempt, a few days before I arrived, 
to assassinate two men on their way to 
Mass in a cart with a priest. They had been 
peppered from an ambush—a cowardly but 
too frequent mode of attack in Ireland— 
and the only reason the incident caused 
any comment was because they had been at- 
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tacked while a priest was with them. The 
companionship of a priest evidently was 
for the time a protection. The peasants are 
wretchedly poor but will not help them- 
selves. The proprietor of the hotel told 
me he had been doing all he could to im- 
prove their poultry stock but they wouldn’t 
take any trouble about it. The government 
had offered them young apple-trees to set 
out but they wouldn’t plant them. Unhap- 
pily, unless the people make some effort 
they cannot improve their condition. 

The drive on through Kenmare to Kil- 
larney is only some forty miles and so we 
planned to make it in the morning, but 
there were absorbingly interesting stops on 
the way. The weather had turned “soft,” 
it was misty and raining—what would be 
called “squash” weather up in Bonnie Scot- 
land—but I liked it, for as one man put it, 
it is the “characteristic dress” of the coun- 
try, and it lent mystery and unexpected- 
ness to already enchanting scenery as we 
bowled along, up and over the Caha Moun- 
tains. . 

From out of this mist suddenly loomed 
quaint figures by the roadside, men in rags 
wandering along and all carrying their 
stick or “plant” as they call it. Little carts 
stopped anxiously by the roadside at hear- 
ing our horn through dim greyness. We 
looked down through breaks in the clouds 
down steep rock to pale green fields far be- 
low where pretty streams meandered 
through meadows. From Glengariff, for a 
time, we climbed past phantom gates and 
lodges and walls and ghostly groves of 
stately “‘woodings.” Each was a picture 
by itself in its frame of fog. We 
climbed till we came to bare, barren, wild 
mountains, solitary and lonely, till we 
passed through a tunnel under the tops, 
some fourteen hundred feet high, and 
came out into County Kerry. Out of 
County Cork into the land of the Kerry 
men, of Kerry cattle, of Kerry dancing, 
(“O for the sound of the piper’s tune!”’) 
and now some farmers’ cottages were 
pink-washed and thickly thatched. 

The mists had somewhat dissipated 

and we came out on a glorious panorama, 
a mysterious view below us of the “Sil- 
ver Sheen,” a rarely beautiful valley, 
while opposite were the bold, jagged Mc- 
Gillicuddy Reeks (pronounced Ma’gilcud- 
dy, if you please!”) making an astonish- 
ing background; a noble group, sharp- 
topped, with steep slopes and deep preci- 
pices overlooking deep tarns. Then down 
we came to the Kenmare River, a splen- 
did estuary of the sea. 

Kenmare itself was a clean town, as all 
the towns are clean. And here we stop- 
ped at the Convent of the Poor Clares, in 
its little park and garden back of the Ro- 
man Catholic Cathedral, for this is where 
famous lace was made and I wanted some 
for home-consumption and felt it would 
carry with it more sentiment if brought di- 
rect from its convent-makers than from 
some ordinary shop. We were received by 
a cheery-faced Mother Superior, who 
showed us her stock which, alas, was get- 
ting low, for they are no longer to make 
lace here as the girls who wove it under 
the guidance of the nuns now refuse to do 
such work any more—another evidence of 


the fine spirit of democratic times in Ire- 
land. 

I was once told that the Baroness Burdett 
Coutts had, at one time, provided the fisher- 
men of Kinsale with boats and nets and 
other equipment for herring fishery off 
their coast, but they too had failed to make 
any use of this opportunity and it was the 
Scotch that made the hauls out of these 
rich-teeming waters—surely an unhappy 
condition of affairs! But when it comes to 
sport, to spending money, to betting, racing, 
hunting, all seemed to show great interest 
and were ready to take part. 


* * * 


Back in my head I had a memory of 
Muckross Abbey—perhaps some old picture 
in the old house at home haunted me. At 
any rate, I much desired to see the abbey 
and its ruined glories, and so we telephoned 
ahead and received permission from the 
agent, a Major Phelps, to take our motor 
into the demesne, since cars are not gen- 
erally allowed. As we came along we no- 
ticed that all the cottages were unusually 
well kept up and everything looked pros- 
perous. It turned out to be American 
money that made this apparent miracle pos- 
sible, for the present owner of Muckross 
demesne is a Mrs. Vincent. Mr. Vincent, 
an Irish gentleman from Limerick, I under- 
stand, married the daughter of a wealthy 
American, Mr. Bourne, whose name sug- 
gests that he too may have been originally 


A natural tunnel along Kenmore Road 


a native of the Emerald Isle. No doubt to 
give his daughter a feeling of home in her 
adopted land, the father bought and pre- 
sented this noble property to her. I was 
told that this glorious estate and priceless 
abbey- ruin on the edge of one of the most 
lovely lakes in the world, cost only sixty 
thousand pounds. I note this rather to sug- 
gest the pathetic values that Irish estates 
now bring. For some years Mrs. Vincent, 
according to the gossip of our fisherman, (I 


suppose I shouldn’t have listened to gossip, 
but I did because our fisherman was a char- 
acter) took much interest in the property 
and people, but now seems to have tired of 
the place and is away most of the time. 
For it is too lonely for any active and rest- 
less American woman. 


The park itself was beautifully kept up. 
The approach is an avenue of magnificent 
beeches and the abbey is, as Thackeray 
called it, “the prettiest little bijou of a 
ruined abbey ever seen.” It is one of the 
finest ruins in preservation and more of 
the structure remains than in any similar 
edifice in the land. It isn’t large, but, never- 
theless, enchanting in its rich dress of vines 
and the colors which only time could give. 
The original abbey was of the fourteents. 
century, but it has been destroyed and again 
rebuilt several times, and the vandal and 
fanatic hand of Cromwell did perhaps as 
much as time has done to destroy it. The 
land upon which it stands was sacred long 
before the original monastery was raised, 
for St. Finian and his friars from Innis- 
fallen had a branch there in the sixth cent- 
ury. It was McCarthy Mor, the famous 
Irish chieftain, who founded it because of a 
vow for the Franciscan Friars, and after 
many vicissitudes this same Order is now 
again established in Killarney town in a 
handsome modern cloister. McCarthy Mor 
and his descendants are buried inside the 
abbey, and O’Sullivans and O’Donoghues, 
princes of their time in Erin, also sleez 

there. Alas, that names held in such es- 
teem in the old country should become se 
common in our land, so that we fail to 
realize the splendor of such aristocratic 
names of O’Grady, O’Brien, O’Driscoll. 
It would almost seem as if these great 
families have suffered, as many families 
in our States have suffered because of 
the assumption by colored folk of great 
family names and the adoption by aliens 
of names of historic fame. 

Trying to carry away in memory a 
lasting picture of this rare place, we 
drove on to the Lake Hotel at Killarney, 
by the lake shire with its miniature 
ruins, most picturesque, of a McCarthy 
castle in the foreground, (now used for 
a boats’ landing stage,) and in indescrib- 
able view in the background of lakes and 
mountains to delight the eye and soul. 

Kingsley wrote that he was to try the 
“fishing at Muckross which they say is 
the best in Ireland.” So with such an 
“engaged’ fisherman as Captain William- 
son for my companion, it was inevitable 
that we should give up the afternoon to 
the sport, but we combined some visits to 
the most entrancing places as we trolled 
along. Sir Walter Scott thought Killar- 
ney the most beautiful of all places in the 
British Isles, and it is from the lake it- 

self that its glories are best seen. 

It was interesting to read a description 
of a stag hunt in the manner of the coun- 
try, which was to drive the stag into the 
water, and then rescue him and turn him 
loose. 

From Killarney I turned off the usual 
tourist tracks and planned to make a long 
run of over two hundred miles ip a day 
through to Dublin, so that I might see as 
much as was possible in my too brief stay. 


Continued cn page 176 
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Favorite “Heart Throbs” of Famous People 


An Interesting array of ‘‘Heart Throbs’’ favorites chosen by eminent personages—The story of the 
poem or bit of verse or prose that has touched their hearts and is still 
associated with tender and cherished memories 


FAVORITES OF EMINENT MEN WHO 
HAVE PASSED BEYOND 
A Symposium of Favorite Heart Throbs of 


Andrew Carnegie, Lord Northcliffe and 
Henry Cabot Lodge 


In my editorial work I have had letters 
from many people who have been tremen- 
dously prominent in the public eye, but 
whose thought and sentiments have throb- 
bed into silence through the passing of 
the years. Many have not lived to read 
the modern verse which floods our maga- 
zines and the free verse that is constantly 
being published in neat small volumes. 
Theirs was the old well-tried source from 
which to glean,—the Past that is immor- 
tal. 

It was at Skibo Castle when I met An- 
drew Carnegie that he entertained me in 
his wonderful library on a Sunday after- 
noon. There he gave me a couplet from 
the fireside poet, Bobby Burns. 


“The rank is but the guinea’s stamp 
The man’s the gowd, for a’ that.” 


Lord Northcliffe, whose name came into 
notice so often during the World War as 
famous editor and publicist gave me a 
verse by J. O. Holland as his Heart Throb 
contribution. I was interested to note that 
he had chosen an American poet and re- 
read the following lines with renewed in- 
terest: 


The late William Jennings Bryan 


God give us men. A time like this demands 

Strong minds, strong hearts, true faith and 
ready hands. 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 

Men who possess opinions and a will 

Men who can stand before a demagogue 


And damn his treacherous flatteries without 
winking! 

Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 

In public duty and in private thinking. 


This was in the office of the old “Thun- 
derer’—(The London Times) soon after 
he had purchased the paper and achieved 
an ambition that had been with him since 
he won his first great success with “An- 
swers.” 

Like so many other great men Henry 
Cabot Lodge chose Whittier’s “Eternal 
Goodness” as a favorite. 


I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise; 

Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 


And if my heart and flesh are weak 
To bear an untried pain, 

The bruised reed He will not break, 
But strengthen and sustain. 


The late Elbert Hubbard 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


* * * 


The Favorite Heart Throbs of Elbert Hubbard, 
John Wanamaker, William Jennings Bryan 
and Viscount Leverhulme. 


Recently I read again a scrap of yellow 
paper which contained a message to me 
from Elbert Hubbard sent not long before 
the terrible sea disaster which quenched 
so many illustrious lives,—the sinking of 
the Lusitania. He had penned the verses 
which Mark Twain placed on the tomb- 
stone of his wife as eight short lines that 
had sunk deep into his heart. 


Warm summer sun 
Shine kindly here. 

Warm southern wind 
Blow softly here. 


Green sod above 

Lie light, lie light, 
Good night, dear heart, 
Good night, good night. 


In the mercantile world, the name of 
John Wanamaker will be well-nigh im- 
mortal. Daily he talked to his customers 
in the short framed editorials on his ad- 
vertising pages,—bits about his great or- 
ganization and its methods. He told me 


The late Henry Cabot Lodge 


one day at Atlantic City, during the latter 
months of his life, that he thought no 
poem more inspiring than Frances Anne 
Kemble’s “Onward, Upward.” 


A sacred burden is this life ye bear, 
Look on it, live it, bear it solemnly; 
Stand up and walk beneath it steadfastly; 
Fail not for sorrow; falter not for sin; 
But onward, upward, till the goal ye win. 


You would expect such a sentiment from 
John Wanamaker, whose promise to his 
dying mother has never been broken and 
still remains an integral policy of the 
Wanamaker institution; never to sell a 
deck of playing cards or to’ advertise in 
a Sunday paper. 

The late William Jennings Bryan,—that 
staunch figure at so many National Con- 
ventions insisted that the hymn “Corona- 
tion” contained the poetic lines most dear 
to him, “All Hail the Power of Jesus’ 
Name.” 

A bit of prose was chosen by the late 
Viscount Leverhulme as a composition 
that meant much to him. In his hat he 
had tucked away a little writing by Mark 
Twain, and he quoted it to me. 


“What a wee little part of a person’s life is 
his acts and words. His real life is hidden 
in his head and is known to none but himself. 
Biographies are but clothes and buttons of 
the man,—the biography of the man himself 
cannot be written.” 
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TRACY DRAKE 
The Mid West Hotel Magnate Settles upon 
Gray’s “Elegy” as his Favorite 

While sitting at his desk in the. Black- 
stone Hotel, I met mine host, Tracy Drake, 
the hotel magnate of the Middle West, who 
has entertained potentates, queens and 
heroes for years. When asked to mention 
his favorite bit of verse he said, “This 
query carries me back to early boyhood 
days. The poem which has kept closer 
to me from early childhood than practical- 
ly any other, is Gray’s ‘Elegy in a Coun- 
try Churchyard.’ When I was a young lad 
I read that poem in the Churchyard at 
Stoke Pogis, in England where is located 
the Churchyard. I learned it by heart, 
and many of the verses still come back 
to me like a flood-tide of tender memo- 
ries. Mr. Drake began repeating from 
memory the famous lines which were 
heard above the din of the traffic. 


Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure; 

Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er 
gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour: 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault 
If Memory o’er their tomb no trophies raise, 
Where through the long-drawn aisle and fret- 
ted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 


Certainly modern “grandeur and her- 
aldry” is evident in every part of the 
Drake Hotel that graces the “over the 
river” end of Michigan Boulevard in Chi- 
cago, while the Blackstone is still the 
queen of the old lake port where stood the 
wigwam in which Lincoln was first nomin- 
ated for President. 


x * * 


MRS. LARZ ANDERSON 


The noted author and traveler finds inspiration 
in the stirring lines of Longfellow 


“Of all the verses I learned in school, 
the “Psalm of Life” seems to cling in my 
memory,” said Mrs. Larz Anderson. 


“Life is real, life is earnest 
And the grave is not the goal 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest 
Was not spoken of the soul.” 


Life has been real and earnest with 
this widely-traveled author, who has won 
an international reputation for charitable 
deeds. In the World War she worked un- 
remittingly in Belgium and with the War 
Relief Commission and occupied official 
position with the Allied and the Italian 
Red Cross, serving in hospitals abroad. 

With every allurement toward ease and 
enjoyment of social life Mrs. Anderson 
has lived the philosophy of the poem that 
she loves. I saw her overseas devoting 
herself completely to the work in hand, 
leaving her beautiful estate “Weld” in 
Brookline and proving every day,— 


“Not enjoyment and not pleasure 
Is our destined end or way 
But to act that each tomorrow 
Finds us farther than today.” 


As Isabel Anderson, authoress, she is 
well known through such books as “The 
Great Sea Horse,” the Captain Ginger se- 
ries, “The Spell of Hawaii and the Phil- 
ippines” “The Spell of Japan” “The Spell 
of Belgium” “Zigzagging” and numberless 
children’s Plays and -stories. Her last 
book “Under the Black Horse Flag” is an 
invaluable historical record. 

Mrs. Anderson is of distinguished par- 
entage. Her father, Commodore George 
Perkins, was one of the makers of history, 


The late Viscount Leverhume 


and was second only to Admira: Farragut 
in the naval victories of the Civil War 
at New Orleans and Mobile. Her husband, 
Larz Anderson, was ambassador to Bel- 
gium and later to Japan, which gave her 
opportunity for gaining first-hand infor- 
mation of the countries about which she 
has written in such a fascinating way in 
her “Spell Series.” A pupil of Miss Wind- 
sor’s school, she received later her Litt. 
D. from George Washington University. 

“I’m fond of Kipling’s verses,” she once 
told me. “I think Rio one of the most 
beautiful cities in the world and so I like 
his “Rolling Down to Rio,” and I often 
sing his song that stirs hearers every- 
where. 


On the Road to Mandalay, 

where the flying fishes play 

And the dawn comes up like thunder from old 
China 

Cross the Bay.” 


* * * 


DEAN ROCKWELL D. HUNT 


An Educator finds The Twenty-Fourth Psalm 
his choice poem 


There was a colloquial up-to-date ring 
in his voice when I heard Dean Rockwell 
D. Hunt of the University at Los Angeles 
repeat the couplet 


New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth, 


“It is a truism,” responded Dean Hunt. “I 
have chosen the twenty-fourth psalm as 
my favorite poem, one which contains the 
beauty and rhythm that endears through 
the centuries.” Professor Hunt is in com- 
pany with many, many others who find 
poetry in Holy Writ, and indeed a great 


many had already sent in some one of the 
psalms or quotations from Ecclesiastes 
and Job. 

“There is a majesty and everlasting 
strength in the psalm which, though set to 
music scarcely needs melody to add to its 
beauty. Indeed it is a song of praise as it 
stands,” continued the educator. 

“The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness 
thereof; the world and they that dwell 
therein. 

For He has founded it upon the seas and 
established it upon the floods. 

Who shall ascend upon the hill of the 
Lord? Or who shall stand in His holy 
place? 

He that hath clean hands and a pure 
heart; who hath not lifted up his soul to 
vanity, nor sworn deceitfully.” 

A native son of the Golden State, Sacra- 
mento is given as the birthplace of the 
Dean who received his Ph. D. from John 
Hopkins and launched a career in teach- 
ing Political Science, History, Commerce 
and Business Administration. To these 
important phases of education the Profes- 
sor has devoted himself in his University 
work. 

When business loses its love of poetic 
beauty and expression then the Business 
Genius of our times will pass, for verse is 
ever the well-spring of inspiration and 
progress in some form or other. 


* * * 


PRESIDENT MASARYK 
OF CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


The Chief Executive of Czecho-Slovakia pro- 
claims Shakespeare as his Favorite. 


In European politics, Thomas Garrique 
Masaryk stands out as a notable figure. As 
president of Czecho-Slovakia he has direc- 
ted the fortunes of that young Republic 
and with his intimate friend Dr. Benes as 
Foreign Minister, finance, government and 
industry have become stabilized. Former- 
ly the Czechs were governed through 
Vienna and now, as they emerge out of 
their difficulties and their manufactures 
are distributed throughout the world, 
Europe regards their Republic as one of 
the marvels of the eastern world. 

President Masaryk was a professor of 
Slavonic languages at a London univer- 
sity,—an author, philosopher, psychologist 
and brilliant scholar; during and after 
the World War he has proved himself a 
statesman. The president is seventy and 
has all the energy of a man of forty. Tall, 
strong, and athletic, with a rather serious 
face and possessed of a quiet voice and 
manner, he has a most winning personal- 
ity; but he is bored by social affairs and 
delights in acting as host to scientists, 
diplomats and scholars. He writes seven 
languages fluently and has a deep appre- 
ciation of music,—cultivated largely 
through his American wife who was a 
talented pupil of Liszt. President Ma- 
saryk did not come to his position through 
the aggressive path of dictatorship, but 
he was the logical choice of the Czechs. 
One of the President’s sons is a Minister 
to Great Britain and his daughter, Dr. 
Alice Masaryk conducts his home, which 
is at Krazin Castle, “The White House” 
of Czecho-Slovakia. He is the author of 
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one of the finest histories of Russia, and 
his “Suicide as a Phenomenon of Modern 
Civilization” is a comprehensive work. He 
is also the author of many books on ethics, 
socialism and logic. 

For the variety of life that they portray, 
President Masaryk finds much to enjoy in 
the novels of women such as Jane Austin, 
George Eliot, Marie Corelli, Dorothy Can- 
field and Willa Cather; but he has a more 
profound love for Shakespeare and we find 
that the lines spoken by Portia find a re- 
sponse in his own sense of justice and 
mercy. 


The quality of mercy is not strain’d, 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath; it is twice bless’d 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 
’Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown; 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth set the dread and fear of kings; 
But mercy is above that sceptr’d sway; 

It is enthroned in the heart of kings 

It is an attribute to God himself, 

And earthly power doth show likest God’s 
When mercy seasons justice. 


* * * 


WILLIAM DUDLEY FAULKE 
The Distinguished Civil Service Reformer and 
Popular Author Welcomes the Inspiration of 
a Poem on the Star of Bethlehem. 

Through the pathway of law come many 
of our ablest statesmen, for the study of 
law for the individual well prepares them 
to deal with government of the many. 
William Dudley Faulke began his career 
by being admitted to the bar in 1870. His 
interest turned to politics and he became 
a member of the Indiana Senate, later his 
activities centered on Civil Service and 
he conducted many examinations while 
chairman of the National Civil Service 
Reform League. 

Senator Faulke was born in New York 
in 1848, was educated at Columbia and 
also received a degree at Earlham. He 
has won a reputation as author and poet. 
No doubt his years spent in Indiana well 
fitted him to write “A Hoosier Autobiogra- 
phy.” His “Roosevelt and the Spoilsmen” 
published in 1925 proved his ability to 
understand men and to write with un- 
biased judgment. “Maya, a Story of 
Yucatan” deals with all the mystery and 
obscure history of a people who have baf- 
fled the investigations of scientists. “Love 
Songs of Petrach” is both a translation 
and a biography. 

While a constant contributor to maga- 
zines and journals, the distinguished au- 
thor still holds in memory these lines,— 


As shadows cast by cloud and sun 
Flit o’er the summer grass 

So in Thy sight, Almighty One, 
Earth’s generations pass; 


And as the years, a countless host, 
Come pressing swiftly on, 

The brightest names that earth can boast 
Just glisten and are gone. 


Yet doth the Star of Bethlehem shed 
A lustre pure and sweet 

And still it leads, as once it led, 
To the Redeemer’s feet. 


“These verses seem to furnish their own 
best reason for remaining in my memory” 


said the erstwhile Civil Service reformer 
in parting, with a Hoosier “Welcome and 
come again” smile. 


* * * 


MISS ELSIE JANIS 


The Popular Actress remembered the old Sun- 
day School Song as a Heart Throb on 
Armistice Day. 


Everyone who has ever met Elsie Janis 
overseas or in the homeland is impressed 
with the marvelous faculty which she has 
of diffusing herself,—of giving her splen- 
did enthusiasm and of imparting an ex- 
ilaration of the mind and spirit to others. 
We remember her wonderful work “over 
there” when she sang for the doughboys 
from the heart to the heart. She made 
them forget their miseries and also made 
it impossible for them ever to forget her. 
The bit of sentiment that had moved her 
deeply was what might have been expected 
from Elsie. 

“Of course,” she replied in that cheer- 
ing voice, “I love too many poems to 
enumerate an outstanding favorite, but a 
few lines are indelibly impressed. On the 
day war ceased I sang that old Sunday 
School song, 


, 


‘Peace, Peace, sweet Peace, 
Wonderful gift of God’s love.’ 


“T had learned it early in life and now it 
will mean most to me of any song con- 
nected with my experience.” 

One easily understands this choice 
from “a lady of a million laughs,” for she 
became the patron saint of the American 
Legion. The homesick doughboys bright- 
ened at the sound of her name and time 
does not dim their admiration. Singing 
her way across and around the world Elsie 
Janis has delighted more than soldiers, 
for she has entertained poor boys from 


‘ 


Miss Elsie Janis 


the Bowery as well as state officials, 
princes, kings, queens and emperors. The 
same warmth of personality and vivacious 
beauty shone for the cultured or the un- 
trained for she is possessed of that univer- 
sal consciousness that gives a keen and 
gentle sympathy to all. The inimitable 
favorite of the footlights began her stage 
career with an impersonation of “Little 
Lord Fauntleroy” and has charmed presi- 
dents of the United States and a goodly 
portion of the millions who live in the 


country over which they have presided in 
an executive way. While she lives on the 
Hudson she belongs to the world. Miss 
Janis contributes much material to the 
leading publications and is already recog- 
nized as a poetess. In fact, she is one 
of those rare souls who seem able to ac- 
complish anything that is undertaken, 
During the war she wrote an exceptionally 
fine poem entitled “Blind” which holds 
a high and enduring place in war litera- 


ture. 
* * * 


PAUL S. ALTHOUSE 


The Metropolitan Tenor Found his Inspira- 
tion in “The Awakening.” 


Every time I hear the soulful strains of 
the Pilgrims Chorus from Tannhauser, I 
think of a young tenor I heard in the title 
role in “Tannhauser.” It was a test su- 
preme, but Paul Shearer Althouse has 
made a prophetic appearance. While then 
far along on his musical achievements, 
his sensational rendering of this part 
made a red letter on his calendar—his 
real artistry is acclaimed. 

“The Great Awakening” is a poem be- 
loved by Mr. Althouse, who finds much to 
enjoy in the verses of Gordon Johnstone. 
No doubt the lines have given to many a 
mental exhileration and satisfaction—a 
gift not bestowed by the greater number 
of free verse writers. The youthful tenor 
is a good judge of what is fine and artis- 
tic. A student at Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg in his birth state, Pennsyl- 
vania, his ambition to become an opera 
singer blossomed early in life. 

Those who recall his debut at the Me- 
tropolitan when he appeared in “Aida” 
will remind you that they foretold his suc- 
cess, because of intelligent rendering of 
the lines and his colorful voice, which lent 
an additional enchantment to this most 
popular opera. Mr. Althouse has been 
the soloist in many light operas and at 
pageants and musical festivals. One asset 
in his work is his charming presence and 
good looks which go far in winning an au- 
dience. 

Now again he comes under the manage- 
ment of the Metropolitan,—that Mecca for 
all aspiring artists. 

Watching a steady upward climb of 
those who have become famous one is apt 
to recall good old Shakespeare who has 
given us a verse for every circumstance of 
life. 


There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is found in shallows and in miseries; 
And we must take the current when it serves 
Or lose the venture. 


* * * 


MEREDITH NICHOLSON 
The popular novelist goes to “Dover Beach” 
for his Heart Throb 


Although born and reared in inland In- 
diana, Meredith Nicholson confesses to a 
love of the sea as the source of his heart 
inspiration. 

“T have treasured longest and most fre- 
quently repeated Matthew Arnold’s poem 
“Dover Beach,” he replied in his own col- 
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loquial way. “Its sad cadences have a 
curious effect of soothing me in dark 
hours.” 

Those who grow hungry for the breath 
and music of the sea will understand why 
the author of many lovely prose composi- 
tions and popular novels pronounced the 
following “one of the loveliest poems in 
the language.” 


“The sea is calm tonight, 
The tide is full, the moon lies fair 
Upon the straits; on the French coast the 
light 
Gleams and is gone. The cliffs of England 
stand 
Glimmering and vast out of the tranquil bay. 
Come to the window, sweet is the night air 
Only from the long lines of spray 
Where the sea meets the moon-blanched sand. 
Listen! You hear the grating roar 
Of pebbles which the waves draw back and 
fling 
At their return up the high strand 
Begin and cease and then again begin 
With tremulous cadence slow and bring 
The eternal note of sadness in. 
a * * * 
Sophecles long ago 
Heard it on the Aegean, and it brought 
Into his mind the turbid ebb and flow 
Of human misery; we 
Find also in the sound a thought 
Hearing it by this Northern sea. 
* bo * * 
Ah, love, let us be true 
To one another! for the world which seems 
To lie before us like a land of dreams 
So various, so beautiful, so new 
Hath really neither joy, nor light 
Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help from pain 
And we are here as on a darkling plain 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and 
flight 
Where ignorant armies clash by night.” 


The “Indiana School” of authors is 
known favorably to book-readers the world 
over. A truly inspiring list of novels has 
been turned out by these popular “mid- 
landers.” Butler College also has a claim 
on Meredith Nicholson and can deserved- 
ly boast of many graduates who are now 
nationally known as writers of the pre- 
mier class. 

“The House of a Thousand Candles” is 
the first book by this author that comes 
to mind, but among others that stand out 
prominently are “The Main Chance,” “The 
Port of Missing Men’”—which has been 
picturized—and “Broken Barriers.” In the 
realm of poetry we find a volume from 
Mr. Nicholson’s pen entitled “Short 
Flights.” Many of these are delightful ly- 
rics, exquisitely finished in style and re- 
flect the pulsing ambitions and thoughts 
of a distinctive school in literature. 


* * * 


ADOLPH S. OCHS 


The publisher of The New York Times settles 
back on Shakespeare for his Heart Throb 


Celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of 
his beginning in newspaper work, “his 
food name” has been an ideal with Adolph 
Ochs, editor of the New York Times, from 
the beginning. When he gave me the fa- 
mous lines from “Othello” as a sentiment 
that he had held dear throughout the 
years, I realized that he had found some- 
thing of a creed in the dramatic verse. 


“Good name in man and woman, dear my 
lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls; 
Who steals my purse, steals trash; ’tis some- 
thing, nothing, 
’Twas mine, ’tis his; and has been slave to 
thousands; 
But he that filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him. 
And makes me poor indeed.” 


This ideal has evidently guided Adolph 
Ochs who rose steadily from a printer’s 
apprentice to publisher of a great journal 


Louis D. Brandeis 
Associate Justice of the U. S. Supreme Court 


such as the New York Times. Since 1900 
he has been a director of the Associated 
Press. 

Adolph Ochs came to New York with a 
definite purpose, of printing a paper that 
would have all the news that was “fit to 
print.” When he gave his favorite quota- 
tion, it is plain to see that he held a good 
name above all else and has allowed all 
who deserve one to keep it inviolate from 
newspaper attack. 

Born in Cincinnati, Ohio in 1858, Adolph 
Ochs began his education in the public 
schools and graduated into a print shop. 
Later in life he received degrees from 
Yale, Columbia, and University of Chat- 
tanooga. Surely Adolph Ochs has built 
for himself “a good name” of national and 
international scope, but insists that he 
does not believe in anniversaries—“Every 
day is a new beginning and one cannot rest 
on what has gone before unless there is 
a forward impulse.” 


* * * 


UNITED STATES JUSTICE BRANDEIS 
Reflects on the lines of Euripides 


Even in the cloistered shades of the 
United States Supreme Court, Associate 
Justice Louis D. Brandeis keeps in touch 
with the currents of activity with which 
he was so familiar in the earlier days of his 
career. “In the old days it was difficult to 
interview Louis Brandeis, ” remarked a vet- 
eran reporter. “He usually interviewed the 
interviewer, with queries that revealed his 
remarkable faculty for obtaining accurate 
information.” This method still prevails 
with him on the Supreme Court bench. 


It would seem that Louis Denbitz Bran- 
deis began making inquiries in the very 
first years of his life in the historic shades 
of Louisville, Ky., where he was born. As 
a young man he went to Dresden, Ger- 
many, to study, after which he came to Har- 
vard where he added several distinguished 
letters to his name. 

The things that have always engaged his 
vital attention are intricate legal problems 
of commerce, economics and labor, and he 
has been retained on many cases relative to 
vast enterprises and civic conduct. Many 
great philanthropic movements were not 
overlooked and received his support and 
aid, one being that of the Zionists,—the 
making of a Homeland for the Jews in 
Palestine. 

Justice Brandeis has several important 
works to his credit, the best known being 
“Business as a Profession,” and “Other 
People’s Money.” In the first named book 
one finds a foreword by Ernest Pool that 
is a pen picture of Justice Brandeis. “A 
man with deep set eyes a wide sensitive 
mouth and the impression of great force, a 
keen mind subtle and trained,—a mind of 
large vision and big ideals.” 

More of the man is revealed in his delight 
in the lines of Euripides, one of his favor- 
ites: 

“Thou hast heard men scorn thy city, call her 
wild 

Of counsel, mad; thou has seen the fire of 
morn 

Flash from her eyes in answer to that scorn! 

Come toil on toil, ’Tis this that makes her 
grand; 

Peril on peril! And common states that stand 

In caution, twilight cities, dimly wise 

Ye know them, for no light is in their eyes! 

Go forth my son and help!” 


This last line epitomizes his career. A 
cherished poem is often the chart by which 
many people direct their course in every 
day activities. 

* * * 


MARGARET ILLINGTON 
Calls “Lead, Kindly Light” her favorite poem 


Over the Radio I heard Margaret Illing- 
ton recite a real Heart Throb—“A Rendez- 
vous with Death.” There was a charm of 
personality in her voice—just such a charm 
for the countless number who had heard 
her on the stage. Now I was interested to 
know something of the heart of this pop- 
ular actress who could so easily slip from 
one personality to another in such contrast- 
ing roles as that in “Two Orphans” and in 
“The Lion and the Mouse,” or the roles 
in “Kindling” and “Within the Law.” 

In our predetermined ideas we are prone 
to think that the people in the shadow of 
stage life care less for the friendship of 
a few than for the plaudits of the many. 
All these notions are swept away by the 
charming personality of Margaret Illington. 
When I asked her to tell me what poem or 
thought was held dear among her mental 
treasures, I may have expected something 
culled from the tragic lines of Shakespeare, 
or some gem of an ultra modernist, but the 
strong human understanding nature was 
shown in her answer: 

“Cardinal Newman’s poem ‘Lead, Kindly 
Light’ is very near to my heart. The poem, 
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as such, is less known because it is general- 
ly regarded as a hymn. To me the rhythm 
detracts somewhat from the sheer beauty 
of the lines,—their own majestic rhythm.” 
Margaret Illington’s matchless voice added 
much to the smooth phrasing of those 
strong lines: 


“Lead kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead thou me on! 

The night is dark and I am far from home 
Lead Thou me on! 

Keep Thou my feet! I do not ask to see 

The distant scene, on step enough for me.” 


Beautiful faith, expressed by a rare soul, 
who once said that often he had “been be- 
set with intellectual doubt,” but that faith 
had never failed him. 

The fair town of Bloomington, IIl., has 
the distinction of being the birthplace of 
Margaret Illington and the late Elbert Hub- 
bard. Educated at Wesleyan University, 
Margaret Illington later studied at Chicago 
Musical College. She made her debut in 
“The Pride of Jennico” in 1900 at the Ly- 
ceum Theatre in New York, and was a co- 
star with charming John Drew in making 
“The Gay Lord Quex” an outstanding suc- 
cess. 

The wife of Major Edward J. Bowes, 
head of the Capitol family, New York, 
whose gentle kindly voice has made friends 
with millions of radio listeners, Margaret 
Illington now and then adds to his hour of 
music helpful and to-be-remembered verse. 


* * * 


GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


editor of Mercury Magazine finds a 
solace in Conrad’s “Youth.” 

Keen criticism, caustic phrase and often 
rather pitiless reviews may come from 
the pen of George Jean Nathan, of the 
Mercury Magazine. What else could be 
expected from one associated with Menc- 
ken. Replying to my request for a bit of 
literature that had remained cherished in 
memory, the author gave the reflective 
bit from Joseph Conrad in his story 
“Youth.” The courage, the expectancy of 
adventure and the valiant heart of youth 
is well set forth. 

Conrad wrote “Youth” while living with- 
in vine-covered walls of old Essex,—wrote 
the story from his heart because all ex- 
periences of the sea had been lived. 

“Then we went to Bankok,—Bankok!” 
he wrote and one feels all the eager an- 
ticipation that thrilled the youth who had 
dreamed of the East and its mysteries. 

“This could have occurred nowhere but 
in England,” wrote Conrad, where men 
and the sea interpenetrate, so to speak,— 
the sea entering into the life of most men 
and men knowing something, or every- 
thing about the sea in the way of amuse- 
ment, travel or bread-winning.” Those 
who enjoy Conrad’s adventures find this 
to be his most gripping short story. 

An understanding of life is shown in 
two lines from his book, “Youth, strength, 
genius, thought, achieve nd simple 
hearts, all die.” 

George Jean Nathan 
different paths in the 
ascended many of the 
brilliant writer coming 


The 


eled many 
fields and 

Another 
ndiana Mr. 


Nathan has become an authority and 
critic for the best known publications. He 
was born at Fort Wayne, received the de- 
gree, A. B. at Cornell and another at the 
University of Bologna, Italy. He has 
served on the staff of the New York Herald 
and as dramatic critic for Harper’s Week- 
ly, Smart Set, Puck and Judge and written 
for syndicate of newspapers. His name is 
constantly associated with that of Menc- 
ken as they have accomplished a great deal 


Senator Arthur H. Vandenburg 


, 

of work in collaboration. The London 
Daily Mail has also borne the name of the 
critic through long periods. Mr. Nathan 
has found time to write his books, “House 
of Satan,” “The World in False Face,” 
“Comedians All” and “Eternal Mystery.” 

Founder of The American Mercury with 
Mencken, this editor maintains a distinct 
place among far-seeing and clear-seeing 
authors and critics of his time. 


* * * 


SENATOR A. H. VANDENBERG 


The Michigan Senator does not forget the 
popular Journalist Poet Frank Stanton 


“All my life I have been a lover of 
poetry,” said Senator A. H. Vandenberg, 
“and my head is so full of accumulated 
lines that no one poem stands out para- 
mount, but Frank Stanton’s homely, mov- 
ing verses particularly appeal to me and 
I can repeat them over and over again. 


This life that we’re a livin’ in 
Is mighty hard to beat; 

You getea thorn with every rose 
But ain’t the roses sweet. 


There is much sentiment in verses by 

Stanton that endears,—one especially, be- 
ginning, 

There’s a 1 

And a lo’ 


n in livin’ 
i life, 

in which two |! 
honest philoso} 


xpress a volume of 


Michigan has produced its many eminent 
men. Grand Rapids was the birthplace of 
Senator Vanderberg who is a product of 
the law schools of that state. Editoria] 
work led to his connection with Collier’s 
Magazine and later to the presidency of 
the Grand Rapids Herald Publishing Com- 
pany. He is the fifth member of the 
United States Senate who is an active 
newspaper man. His wide acquaintance 
extends over many states and he has 
held many important positions, but is best 
known as a political orator with a partic- 
ularly stirring and sympathetic forcefy] 
appeal. Dedicatory addresses have been 
one form of public speaking for which he 
is much sought when he can be detoured 
from his newspaper work and assiduous 
attention to the rather interesting routine 
that comes to those serving as members 
of the greatest deliberative legislative 
body in the world known as the United 
States Senate. 


* * * 


HON. J. W. WADSWORTH, JR. 


The Empire State Republican Leader and 
former U. S. Senator chooses “Deathless 
Death” 


“IT have been a lover of the verse of 
John Hay” said Senator Wadsworth, “and 
through the years I have remembered his 
“Thanatos Athanatos” (Deathless Death), 
as first on my list.” 


At eve, when the brief wintry day is sped 

I muse beside my fire’s faint-glittering glare, 

Conscious of wrinkling face and whitening 
hair 

On those, who dying young, inherited 

The immortal youthfulness of the early dead. 

I think of Raphael’s grand-signeurial air 

Of Shelley and Keats, with laurels fresh and 
fair 

Shining unwithered on each sacred head 

And soldier boys who snatched death’s starry 
prize 

With sweet light radiant 
eyes; : 

The dreams of love upon their beardless lips 

Bartering dull age for an immortality 

Their memories hold in death’s unyielding fee 

The youth that thrilled them to their finger 
tips. 


in their fearless 


-In John Hay’s work is usually observed 
a classical allusion, a refinement of ideas 
and a discriminating use of words, not 
loosely used,—but which have the exact 
meaning desired. In all his writing the 
scholar is revealed and so I was not sur- 
prised when I learned that a man like Sen- 
ator Wadsworth had appreciated the worth 
of such an author. 


Senator Wadsworth has long been 4 
notable figure in National political af- 
fairs. He has served as Speaker of the 
New York Legislature and as a Republi- 
can Delegate at Large to the Republican 
National Convention. His work as Senator 
from New York from 1915 to 1927 revealed 
that he was one of the real leaders of the 
Senate. Genesee, N. Y. was his birthplace, 
but he has large farming interests I 
Paloduro, Texas. He has also accomplished 
much for his home city and is an active 
member of Loyal Legion and a Spanish 
War Veteran. 
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C.W.G.—“In Charge of Operations”—B. & O. 


Three generations have been connected with the operating and transportation of the Baltimore and Ohio 
since it was organized a century ago—C. W. Galloway continues the 
family traditions to the very top 


road transportation, Charles William 

Galloway has begun his forty-sixth 
year of continuous service with the Balti- 
more and Ohio, the first organized railroad 
corporation in the United States. As Vice- 
President in charge of operation and main- 
tenance, he has reached an eminence that 
makes him a foremost figure in the realm 
of practical and modern railway manage- 
ment. He bears the name of his grand- 
father, William Galloway, who drove the 
first horse-car of the Baltimore and Ohio 
to Ellicott’s Mills, and subsequently be- 
came an engineer, continuing a half a cen- 
tury in the employ of the B. & O. without 
an accident and his father Charles Barton 
Galloway also an engineer on the railroad, 
His father was killed as the result of a 
patch on the side sheet blowing off the 
locomotive, consequently young Charles 
William Galloway, named for his father 
and grandfather, who had been identified 
with the railroad from its beginning, found 
himself fatherless at the age of 14. In 
his early teens, he started out to make his 
way as a newsboy. Up at 2:00 A. M. to 
sort papers and finishing this work he 
went to school during the day and in the 
afternoon delivered evening papers. This 
was the early training of a railroad man 
who never seems to sleep and is ever on 
the job. 


B ORN and bred into the service of rail- 


* * * 


Soon after his fifteenth birthday he be- 
gan working for the B. & O. feeling that 
his career was to be associated with the 
corporation which the Galloways for two 
generations had so loyally served, to say 
nothing of John R. Smith, his grandfather 
on his mother’s side, who was travelling 
engineer of the road. He received $3.00 a 
week which helped to support the family. 
When he entered the office of William M. 
Clements, master of transportation, he felt 
that he had discovered his hero and life 
inspiration. A kindly disciplinarian, Mr. 
Clements encouraged his new messenger 
boy in his inclination to study. There were 
few distracting amusements in those days 
and young Galloway employed his odd 
hours in studying telegraphy and stenogra- 
phy. Falling in love early with his work 
he had to instruct himself with the aid of 
text books because he could not afford a 
teacher, remaining long after the work 
hours in one of the towers of the old Cam- 
den Street Station, where he put in the 
Precious moments from work for study. 
When he was questioned by his chief, Mr. 
Clements, as to his progress, the master 
of transportation was greatly impressed 
by the young lad’s determination and per- 


sistence, for he observed that he never 
left the office when there was any work 
to do or put things off for tomorrow when 
there was a part of today remaining. 


at one time or another nearly every other 
railroad in the United States and many in 
Europe, studying conditions and various 
phases of railroad travel in all parts of 


C. W. Galloway, Vice-President of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 


The records of the company indicate 
that Charles W. Galloway must have been 
attuned with his work from the beginning, 
for since that time he has continued to put 
his heart and energy into the study of 
transportation. 

The advantages of transportation se- 
cured through the courtesy extended be- 
tween railroad officials has been utilized 
by C. W. Galloway from the very beginning 
for tours of study and travel rather than 
mere pleasure seeking. He has inspected 


the world. Of an inquisitive turn of 
mind, he began life asking questions and 
ascertaining all the angles of transporta- 
tion development, not forgetting the pub- 
lic viewpoint. While his work involved 
the physical operation of the railroad, he 
was always eager to find out what the pa- 
trons of a railroad most appreciated and 
consequently made his work count, in the 
way of additional freight and passenger 
traffic for his road. He early discovered 
that officials and men who have achieved, 
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are always eager to help the young fel- 
lows who will get up in the morning and 
push with all their might for promotion 
through merit. Insisting that advance- 
ment is usually waiting for every young 
man when he is ready for it, Mr. Galloway 
has always been interested in young men. 
This accounts also for his unusual popu- 
larity among those employed on the road, 
who feel that they can always go to him 
at any time for advice and counsel. 

At various times in recent years I have 
met Mr. Galloway looking after special 
trains on which Presidents were travelling 
and I have also seen him carry a bag for 
an elderly lady in the Baltimore station 
when there were no porters available. His 
middle initial is “W,” but it might well 
stand for Work. When I asked him for a 
message to youth, his dark eyes twinkled, 
as he continued: 

“Select the vocation you expect to fol- 
low early in life; then apply yourself to 
its study and development, even at some 
sacrifice, realizing that one must subordi- 
nate personal pleasures and concentrate 
on what he means to accomplish. Plenty 
of hard work and continuous application 
will work wonders. This is not a theory, 
but a tested law that has been proven in 
the careers of successful men in all walks 
of life.” 

* * * 

It was inevitable that Vice-President C. 
W. Galloway, whose family and forbears 
had been associated with the very begin- 
ning of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
should be the moving spirit in that un- 
paralleled pageant, presenting the “Fair 
of the Iron Horse,” held in Baltimore in 
1927. It was an exhibition of transporta- 
tion such as the world has never seen be- 
fore. The original locomotives used in 
railway transportation in Europe and 
America were shown still under steam 
pulling trains, while the monster Mallet 
railroad engines represented the last word 
in railway equipment. 

On July 4th, 1828 the first stone of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad was laid. The 
citizens of Baltimore in every walk of life 
participated in a parade that suggested 


Some of the modern locomotives from England and America shown at 
the Fair of the Iron Horse in Baltimore celebrating the Centenary of 


the B. & O. Railroad 


the festivities of their modern pageant, 
celebrating the 100th anniversary of the 
event. The ground was broken by none 
other than Charles Carroll of Carrolltown, 
then ninety-one years old, the last surviv- 
ing signer of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. It was first a horse-car railroad 
and did a rushing business between Balti- 
more and Ellicott’s Mills, which was not 
far from the National Capital. Two years 
later Peter Cooper with a _ locomotive 
named “Tom Thumb” raced his engine 
with horses. The speed of the locomotive 
was eighteen miles an hour, but, alas! it 
broke down and the horses won the race, 
much to the delight of many onlookers, 
ardent lovers of horseflesh. The Pageant 
of 1927 revealed every phase of transpor- 
tation of the century. Among the spectat- 
ors were eminent federal officials including 
members of the Cabinet, President Willard 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and 
many other railroad executives and Gov- 
ernor Ritchie of Maryland, but one real 
interested spectator was C. W. Galloway, 
giving intensified attention to the details 
of this spectacular revelation of the story 
of American transportation, a realistic pic- 
ture covering every method of travel used 
in the history of America—even to the 
staid-going canal boats. 

A chronological service record of Chas. 
W. Galloway reads like the citations that 
go with a Distinguished Service Medal in 
Military or Naval careers. The successive 
dates are a calendar of unusual success. 
What delight it must have been to that 
widowed mother, Susan Jane Galloway, 
who lived to see her son a superintendent 
on the Cumberland Division in November, 
1901. This was the rosy-cheeked boy who 
began in 1883 as a messenger in the tele- 
graph department, soon after becoming 
messenger, clerk and stenographer to the 
Master of Transportation. In 1906 he was 
superintendent of transportation, in 1916, 
vice-president and general manager. Two 
years later he was Federal Manager of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Western Lines. 
Later Federal Manager of the entire Balti- 
more & Ohio system and subsidiary lines. 
In 1920 when the railroads were turned 








back by the Government, he continued as 
vice-president in charge of operation and 
maintenance. . 

Despite the busy days and concentrated 
effort on behalf of the railroad, which he 
has so faithfully served for nearly forty- 
six years, Mr. Galloway has always found 
time to exercise the responsibilities of an 
American citizen. In all the clubs and ac- 
tivities of Baltimore he has always taken 
a great interest. 

In 1890 he married Miss Margaret Bar- 
bara Leiritz of Baltimore. Their only 
daughter, Mrs. William A. Dickey, Jr., 
lives next door to the beautiful home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Galloway on Frederick Road. 
The 12-year-old grandson is the joy and 
delight of Charles W. Galloway, who plays 
the role of grandfather with the same en- 
ergy and enthusiasm as he did that of a 
grandson to generations of B. & O. loco- 
motive engineers. 

When I meet Charles W. Galloway on 
the “National Limited,” one of the many 
fine trains on his railroad, it is like greet- 
ing a gracious host in his home. Intui- 
tively he seems to know from the click of 
the rails just how things are going, as a 
motorist would know how his car is work- 
ing. Looking out of the window, it would 
seem as if he were familiar with every 
telegraph pole and siding along the lines. 
The trainmen, and engineer operate per- 
fected equipment in the form of locomo- 
tives, each one of which is gold-striped 
and named for Presidents. At this time 
the locomotive named “Harrison” was 
vigorously pulling us along with the en- 
ergy and fervor characteristic of that 
president. Conductors, stewards, porters 
and waiters, all seem to know “C. W. G.” 
and were given that fraternal hailing sign 
of recognition that prevails among rail- 
road men. The personnel truly reflects 
the charming indiyiduality of the man in 
charge of the operation, equipment and 
maintenance, that has made America’s first 
railroad fully entitled to the distinction of 
being American’s premier railroad in point 
of public service, fulfilling the ideals and 
traditions that have inspired the career of 
Charles William Galloway. 








A flower garden on the greensward of the Mount Royal Station is 4 

reproduction of the pioneer locomotive “Tom Thumb” portrayed an 

flowers, but “Tom Thumb,” the original locomotive in enduring 10” 
and steel, took part in the procession of 1927 under its own steam 
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Charles Winninger Cap’n of “The Showboat” 


Sketch of the career of one of the most popular actors on Broadway—Beyhood of ‘‘Cap’n Andy’’ 
who commands ‘‘ The Showboat”’ in the successful cruise of 


up and down Broadway’s sparkling 

length, is one whose own, unspoiled 
personality makes him the most charming 
of them all. He is Charles Winninger, 
comedian-star of Florenz Ziegfield’s “Show- 
boat.” 

I cannot help but feel a personal interest 
in Charlie Winninger, and I call him one of 
my “boys’—although at 40 he is prema- 
turely gray—because it was back in old 
newspaper days in Wisconsin, that I knew 
Charlie as a little fellow, his brothers, and 
especially his doting father and mother. 
The latter is now living in Milwaukee, hale 
and hearty, as the saying goes, at the ripe 
and mellow age of eighty-three. 

Franz Winninger, father of Charles, be- 
gan life near the musical city of Vienna. 
Coming to America, he raised a large family 
in the old, Viennese traditions. Every mem- 
ber of the family learned to play at least 
one musical instrument. Charles chose the 
slide-trombone, and he plays as well the cor- 
net and violin, both of which he uses in his 
role of Captain Andy the commander of 
“Showboat.” 

Charlie Winninger was literally the whole 
show of “Showboat” to me, even in a cast 
in which were assembled many of the most 
famous names and faces of Broadway. His 
role of Captain Andy, proprietor of the old 
Mississippi showboat about which the plot 
is built, is as familiar to readers of Edna 
Ferber’s book as to those who have seen the 
play. And let me digress long enough to 
say that it is probably the most pretentious 
musical comedy ever produced and well de- 
serving of the success which has kept it in 
the beautiful Ziegfield theater for so long 
and promises a long life on the road in the 
next years until the rest of the nation has 
had a chance to see it. Charlie Winninger, 
as comedian, made a happy blending of 
youth and age that few actors can achieve. 
Most of them overdo the part on one side or 
the other and are not convincing. His por- 
trayal was balanced. The comedy perform- 
ance*in this one play should be enough to 
keep his name in the lights as long as he 
wants it there. 


With Miss Blanch Ring, the actress, who 
in private life is Mrs. Charles Winninger, 
we had a wonderful chat recalling old times. 
The Winningers have been married for six- 
teen years, and are known as one of the hap- 
Piest of theatrical couples. They are es- 
sentially home folks and prefer their own 
circle of friends and their comfortable 
apartment to the night life that is so gen- 
erally ascribed to stage folk. Miss Ring 
opened in December as Queen Eliabeth, a 
role admirably suited to her, in the musical 


As the multiplicity of comedians 








a Ziegfeld production 


adaption of John Kendrick Bangs’ “House- 
boat on the Styx.” 

Home folks come first in Charlie Winnin- 
ger’s heart. 

“Let’s not talk shop. Let’s talk about 
Ashland,” he said; and we did, as names of 


fect mimicry that would have set a theatri- 
cal audience calling for more. : 
“Father was a musician and band-leader 
first,” he went on. “We began our family 
theatrical enterprise with Sunday afternoon 
family concerts of the old German style in 





The Winninger family in the days when, little Charles, the youngest, beat the drums 


old friends not mentioned for years by 
either of us were recalled. 

My first memory of Charlie Winninger, 
stirred by a faded old family picture which 
I saw on the walls of his dressing room, and 
which never leaves them, was as a little fel- 
low sitting on a buffalo rug backstage while 
the show went on and his mother was help- 
ing with the orchestral effects. He recalls 
that he learned to beat a tiny drum in the 
family concerts at the age of four, with a 
home-made drum sticks surmounted with a 
5-cent baseball. 

“Among the first things I remember,” he 
said, “is the great blizzard of ’88 when we 
actually had to tunnel our way out of the 
house. I also recall being held in someone’s 
arms on the outside balcony of the old Ash- 
land theater to listen to the ballyhoo and the 
brass band advertising a walking endurance 
contest —the grand-daddy of marathon 
dancing—at the skating rink next door.” 
He gave an imitation of the “um-pah” of 
the “Leedle old German band” with a per- 


Wassau, Wisconsin. The idea of producing 
plays grew out of that, but we always kept 
the concert feature. Today my brothers’ 
stock companies out west still maintain the 
tradition. Every member of their troupes 
plays a musical instrument, and the concert 
is just as much a part of the show as the 
play itself.” 

The Winninger family gave the good old 
plays of the late nineties, and traveling 
from town to town on the one night stands, 
soon became an annual institution in the 
regions lying just to the East and West of 
the Mississippi. Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
the Dakotas knew the Winningers for the 
tradition of absolute cleanliness in their per- 
formances. As the Winningers were essen- 
tially a family troupe, so, too, their plays 
were truly the sort that the whole family 
could see. 

Among Charlie Winninger’s recollections 
are memories of happy German family life. 
He made his stage debut about 1902 or 1903, 
but he cannot be sure of the exact date when 
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he was taken from the buffalo robe behind 
the scenes and put on the boards back of 
the footlights, first when the dramatis per- 
sonae of the particular play required a babe 
in arms, and later in small juvenile speak- 
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Charles Winninger “at home?’ today 


Since the day of his first ap- 
the 
his 


ing parts. 
pearance—whenever it was—however, 
stage has been without interruption 
bread and butter, his work and his joy. 

Family picnics were held between per- 
formances in the summer tour when the 
familiar “carry all’ was called into service 
to transport the troupe to the woods. There 
were no thermos bottles or similar utensils 
in those days. So, to keep the butter from 
melting on hot summer Sundays during 
the slow journey behind a team of old plugs, 
the father would cut holes in the center of 
the large, round loaves of German rye bread 
which Mrs. Winninger had baked. Into the 
cavities he would place the pats of home- 
churned butter, clamp the crust back on, 
and when the picnic ground was reached, 
the butter would be taken out cool and 
sweet. ; 

The family had a narrow escape in the 
Wisconsin pines from a forest fire which 
destroyed several towns. Picking berries, 
they were first warned by smoke. Soon the 
fire was around them. Franz Winninger’s 
own shrill whistle (made with his fingers 
on his teeth) which from the babyhood of 
the children had always been the summons 
to gather, called them together, and some- 
how he was able to lead them out of dan- 
ger. Many people perished in the confla- 
gration. 

Another of Charlie Winninger’s memories 
is of a canoe trip which Charles and Adolph, 
an elder brother who is now a showman in 
the west, took with their father and Father 
Sylvester, the Franciscan Father of Ash- 
land, on one of the rivers of the Bayfield 
Peninsula off Ashland Bay, where President 
Coolidge spent his summer vacation at 
Brule in 1928. Charles recalls as the hard- 


est work of his life rolling up trouser legs 
and “walking” the boat upstream against 
the swift current. 

It is without the least doubt Charlie Win- 
ninger’s sincerity,and simplicity that con- 
stitutes his greatest charm for audiences. 
He says that he enjoys his Captain Andy 
part in “Showboat” and anyone who has 
seen the performance realizes that fact well. 
The show in the Showboat is a scream with 
Captain Andy and his violin and his 
daughter Magnolia at the piano furnishing 
the music for the emotional parts of the 
lurid melodrama. 


Florenz Ziegfield is noted for his elaborate 
productions. His choruses are the most 
beautiful on the stage today, so much so 
that his name has become a synonym for 
the highest standard of excellence in femi- 
nine pulchritude. The services of the best 


librettists and musical writers are em-- 


ployed. He casts his plays with real stars. 
And yet nine out of ten people who have 


Chas. Winninger at the 
age of ten when he first 
appeared on the stage 


seen “Showboat,” which is the most suc- 
cessful of the Ziegfield productions, will 
name Charles Winninger as the single great- 
est element of that success. 

Where most comedians work with their 
audiences, Charlie Winninger plays with his 
‘as if he were entertaining them in his own 
home. On the stage as off, he is just a 
pleasant, unaffected good fellow, having the 
best time in the world in modestly doing his 
chosen work. In the theatrical world there 
is so often so much envy and jealousy, he 
heads the list for popularity among his fel- 
lows. Truly, Charles Winninger is entitled 
more than almost any actor of his times, 
to the great success he has achieved. 


Winsome is one word that describes 
Charles Winninger, who cruised in high 
popularity in “Showboat,” one of the big 
Ziegfield successes. An individuality that 
impresses, he fairly radiates friendliness 
and good humor in whatever role he may be 
playing. In his Ziegfield success he achieved 
a world-wide prominence, but it did not turn 
a very level head, that sits squarely on the 
shoulders of an actor noted for rugged com- 
mon sense. While in his dressing room 
making one of the quick changes, his big 
blue eyes gleamed tenderly as he brought 
forth a photograph of the “Winninger fam- 
ily group,” taken many years ago. 


The call rang through the corridor, and 
as he left he was repeating his favorite 
poem—the words of a song by George 
Cohan. Asa lad he used to recite it at func- 
tions entertained by the talented Winninger 
family. When he returned to doff the purple 
dressing gown for the sedate attire of the 
next act, he completed the poem that has 
ever been his favorite Heart Throb. What 
a tribute to George Cohan, who has never 
essayed to go beyond the province of a play- 
wright or an actor! The composer of 
“Over There,” the outstanding American 
song of the World War, is now going down 
into history as a writer of poems that have 
touched the heart universal, not only of 
those of his profession, but of the world at 
large. Inscribing the poem for me on the 
back of an envelope before his makeup mir- 
ror, Charles Winninger hummed the magic 
refrain of this Cohan song: 


Did you ever sit and ponder, sit and wonder, 
sit and think, 

Why we’re here and what this life is all about? 

It’s a problem that has driven many brainy 
men to drink, . 

It’s the weirdest thing they’ve tried to figure 


out; 
About a thousand different theories, all the sci- 
entists can show, 
But never yet have proved a reason why; 
With all we’ve thought, and all we’re taught, 
Why all we seem to know is, we’re born, and 
live awhile, and then we die. 


Captain “Andy” of the Showboat 


Life’s a very funny proposition, after all, 

Imagination, jealously, hypocrisy and gall; 

Three meals a day, a whole lot to say, 

When you haven’t got the coin you’re always 
in the way; 

Everybody’s fighting as we wend our way 
along, 

Everybody claims the other fellow’s in the 
wrong; 

Hurried and worried until we’re buried, and 
there’s no curtain call. 

Life’s a very funny proposition after all. 


“That’s a real Heart Throb,” he contin- 
ued, as he mused again in memory. 
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A Day at “Bury Hill’—Home of Galsworthy 


In the charming Sussex country of Old England, John Galsworthy finds a retreat where he unfolds the 
destiny of the characters known to millions of readers the world over 


URY is an Old World village situated 
B in the heart of Sussex. It is here that 

John Galsworthy, the famous author 
and playwright, has his country home. 
Mine was a pilgrimage of devotion to dis- 
cover the setting and to learn of the manner 
in which the great author gathered about 
him the amenities of life. ‘Bury House,” 
where Mr. Galsworthy lives, is in the heart 
of the village and its substantial outer wall 
of Bath stone successfully deprives the casual 
passer-by from taking a view of the beautiful 
house within. It is a veritable Englishman’s 
castle and at once conjures up impressions 
from the author’s novel, ‘‘A Man of Prop- 
erty.” Walking up the flagstone path, the 
eye is bemused with the front of a sedate 
Tudor-period building with stone mullioned 
windows, a dignified porch, and an almost 
Quaker-like oaken front door. There is 
nothing ornate about it and, although of 
Tudor period, its severity gives it a remark- 
able air of chasteness. 

Mr. Galsworthy was expecting me, and I 
was quickly shown into his library. On learn- 
ing of my real mission, he appeared rather 
reluctant to be interviewed, but upon being 
assured that I was a most discreet informer, 
my distinguished host inclined to unbend 
and proceeded to discuss subjects of vatied 
interest, ranging from the architecture and 
arrangement of the house to European af- 
fairs. This conversation enabled me _ to 
gather interesting side-views of Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s outlook on home in particular and 
life in general. 


My first surprise was to learn that the 
library in which we were seated was his work- 
room. I had expected to find a large, 
sumptuous desk and a business-like desk- 
chair; but I could discover nothing in the 
room to reveal the author’s craft except a 
fine old mahogany eighteenth century bu- 
reau. This moved me to inquire: ‘‘Where 
do you write your books?” 

Mr. Galsworthy appeared faintly amused, 
and replied: “Seated in that chair,” point- 
ing to a comparatively small armchair by 
the side of the fireplace and close to a window 
looking out on the lawn, with a magnificent 
landseape view of Bury Hill. 

Possibly the better to convince me, Mr. 
Galsworthy reclined in his favorite chair and 
toyed with a manuscript, while I mentally 
visualized the career of the creator of the 
“Forsyte” people. The setting was favor- 
able; but it would be difficult to imagine 
either “Justice’’ or the “Silver Box” being 
written with such a beautiful background. 

I was so impressed with the face of the 
great author at the moment that, throwing 
risks to the wind, I asked permission to pho- 
tograph Mr. Galsworthy then and there. To 
this request a smiling assent was given. 


After this operation Mr. Galsworthy rose 
and said that, as I had come to look round the 
house, I had better secure photographs while 
the light permitted. I agreed, and, travers- 
ing the hall, we found ourselves in the 
magnificent music-room. 

I am very conservative 


gested that this was probably only a part of 
the general inefficiency of life, which was one 
of the characteristics of post-war affairs, 
But I cannot say if Mr. Galsworthy agreed 
with this sentiment, and I did not press for 





in bestowing adjectives, 
but to those who experience 
pleasure in beholding a 
room where color and de- 
sign are so interwoven as 
to east over the visitor a 
spell of restfulness, it 
would be a little unfair to 
ask that they should sup- 
press their feelings when in 
such surroundings. The 
music-room runs _ nearly 
from back to front of the 
house. It is remarkable 
for an ingle-nook fireplace 
of beautiful design receding 
from a pair of octagon 
stone pillars, with cornices 
decorated with carvings, 
the simplicity of which 
threws out the classical 
beauty of the cold stone 
columns with considerable 
dignity. 

On making a closer ex- 
amination of the woodwork | 
of the music-room I ascer- 
tained, to my own satisfac- 
tion, the reason for the 
extraordinary air of rest- 
fulness that pervaded the 
apartment. It was the 
curious gray sheen of the 
oak—and for that matter 
the music-room was not 
alone in this respect. 
Throughout the house most 
of the doors and many of 
the fitments were of this 
same oak, and an excellent 
finish had been given to the 
surface. 

I remarked on this to 
Mr. Galsworthy, to which 
he replied with a smile: 
‘‘We accomplished that af- 
ter some trouble; it was 
done by our local people and is a pickling pro- 
cess.’’ I was not much wiser for the reply, but I 
did not like to press for further information. 
We talked of the Press and of the many 
changes which had occurred since the War— 
Mr. Galsworthy expressing the opinion that 
the journalist was tending to become less 
accurate over details. ‘Although, of course, 
I can make allowances for the rush of daily 
press life,’”’ he added, to which I mildly sug- 
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John Galsworthy, the well-known novelist 


a reply that would break a spell. 

While I was engaged in admiring a beautiful 
old Dutch marquetry cabinet, Mrs. Gals- 
worthy entered, and directly I met the 
distinguished author’s wife I realized that 
the interior of Bury House was a reflection 
of her presence. Mrs. Galsworthy was in a 
charming natural setting, and instinctively 
I had in mind a picture of the porch of the 
house with my hostess on the step. Unfor- 
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tunately the day was very cold; nevertheless 
I put the question. 

“T should be pleased to fall in with your 
suggestion, but may I be photographed in 
my favorite place in the music-room?”’ Mrs. 
Galsworthy answered, sitting down at the 
piano as she spoke. And although the light 
was fading, I had not the courage to do aught 
else than to obey. 

I here complimented Mrs. Galsworthy on 
the beautiful simplicity of her music-room. 

“A delightful room,’ she acknowledged, 
“but the radiators are so unsightly! I think 
I shall have to hang some Persian rugs over 
them,”” Mrs. Galsworthy added laughingly. 

“Apparently you are fond of music?” I 
suggested. 

“Yes, especially the piano.” 

“And are you inclined to the literary side 
of life?” 

“A little,’ Mrs. Galsworthy admitted, 
adding with a burst of confidence, “I have 
translated a small volume of French poems.” 

I thought it about time to tender my apolo- 
gies to Mrs. Galsworthy for invading her 
premises, excusing myself with the plea that 
the ubiquitous journalist had perforce to 
perform his allotted task, since it was always 
the desire of one half the world to know how 
the other half lived. 

Mr. Galsworthy then conducted me out 
of the house into the beautiful grounds be- 
yond, where the carefully trimmed and 
rounded boxwood hedges denoted an orderli- 
ness somewhat contrary to the popular con- 
ception of an author. From here we walked 
to the back of the house, where an attractive 
view of the building was obtainable. We 
gazed into a carefully fashioned Tudor porch 
with oaken door inset. At the rear of the 
house we stepped out on to a well-worn stone 
terrace, and immediately in front of us was a 
lawn which betrayed that centuries of care 
had been given to it to produce such a carpet- 
like appearance. My host informed me 
that the terrace and ‘the lawn were all that 
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remained of the old house, which had been 
destroyed by fire. “The new house, the 
present one,”’ added Mr. Galsworthy, “thas 
been built now for seventeen years. The 
roof, I believe, is of Purbeck stone and I 
believe the walls are of Bath stone.” 

Asked if he happened to know who the 
architect of the house was, Mr. Galsworthy 
replied: “He is a Mr. Mart, who lives at 
Houghton, and the builder was Mr. Herbert, 
of Pulborough.” 

We returned to the library, where Mr. 
Galsworthy imparted more information con- 
cerning the residence. 

“Thad not intended coming here perman- 
ently,” he said, ‘‘as I originally bought the 
place for my nephew, Rudolph Sauter, the 
artist; but I find it so attractive that I now 
share it with him. I have only been here 
since last August, and although it is very 
pleasant at present, the beauty of the spring 
and the summer time are sights not to be 
easily forgotten.” 

“Is not Bury famous for its green sand?” 
I inquired. 

“Yes,”’ assented Mr. Galsworthy, ‘“‘on the 
other side of this road, where the garage and 
gardens and other buildings are, we have the 
famous green sand. This, as you know, is 
a bog soil.” 

On my host making a passing reference to 
a tennis court, I inquired if he played tennis. 

“Yes, I play with my nephew,” said Mr. 
Galsworthy. “It is an excellent game for 
both summer and winter, I find.” 

Mr. Galsworthy hére turned round and 
indicated, through the window, a large 
stretch of pasture and arable land visible 
from the room. “That is Bury Hill,” he 
exclaimed, and added with a touch of enthu- 
siasm, “A wonderful sight at any time, bat 
in spring an enchanting view.’ 

I now had an opportunity to study more 
closely the furniture of the library. Run- 
ning along one side of the wall was an early 
English mahogany bookease containing many 
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of the classics, and I observed that Mr. John 
Drinkwater was well represented. In the 
centre of the room was a handsome old 
mahogany cabriole leg-table. On the walls 
were a number of paintings, mostly portraits, 
executed in a style which betrayed a common 
origin. I commented upon this to Mr. Gals- 
worthy, and learned that the pictures which 
I had noticed, not only in the library, but in 
the music-room and throughout the house, 
were mostly by Mr. Galsworthy’s nephew, 
Rudolph Sauter, or by his father-in-law, 
Professor George Sauter. 

In a recess in the library I had noticed a 
remarkable portrait of a woman, with a lofty, 
mobile countenance. The resemblance be- 
tween the author’s face and that in the por- 
trait prompted me to say: 

“Excuse me, Mr. Galsworthy, but I have 
certain theories concering hereditary intelli- 
gence. Would it be possible to see a portrait 
of your mother?” 

“TI think I know of the theory,” my host 
replied, “that intelligence is transmitted on 
the maternal side. I do not agree with it, 
however.” 

* * * 

Mr. Galsworthy was now seated in his 
favorite chair, and just above him was the 
portrait in question. The author half turned 
in his chair and made a gesture to the paint- 
ing just above his head. “That is my 
mother,” he said. “That was painted by 
Professor Sauter, my father-in-law.” 

Leaving the library and conducting me 
toward the front door, Mr. Galsworthy 
added: 

“The postmaster here has an interesting 
old print of the original house. I should 
advise you, if you have time, to have a look 
at it.” 

Thanking him for the trouble that he had 
taken, I passed out into the stillness of a 
beatiful clear day, the silence of which was 
broken only by the closing of the handsome 
oaken front door. 


Charms of Emerald Isle ‘‘A Bit o’ Heaven” 


Continued from page 165 


There were some places that I wanted to 
visit chiefly because their mere names had 
always had a fascination for me—Tralee, 
and Killaloe. One I planned to visit and 
the other I saw because my chauffeur lost 
his way—he didn’t seem to know the coun- 
try at all—but it didn’t faze him; he was 
perfectly casual and happy-go-lucky about 
it. I tried to show temper at the repeated 
waste of my precious time due to his com- 
plete inability to find his way. I may say 
that he invariably took the wrong road. 
Captain Williamson didn’t help much, for 
it turned out afterwards that he had an an- 
tiquated map. So I had to use my sense of 
orientation. I wasn’t in fact really angry 
because I realized that I was seeing things 
off the beaten track, and it didn’t matter 
what time we arrived in Dublin, provided 
we arrived at all. I said to the chauffeur 
the last time before I took charge, “Now 
look here, stop! you are going the wrong 


way.” And he answered, “Sure, perhaps I 
am; we’ll turn around and go the other.” 
But by hook or crook we found our way 
across a rolling country, with little black 
Kerry cattle grazing, and saw many carts 
driven by colleens taking great milk cans to 
the cooperative dairies. From near Tralee, 
Sir Roger Casement embarked from his 
German submarine on his ill-fated expedi- 
tion. Then on we traveled till we arrived 
at Shannon side, which holds “pride of 
place” among Ireland’s rivers. Below Lim- 
erick is a broad and fine river with the fair 
banks of County Clare beyond it. We 


_ passed up Kerryside and came at last to 


Limerick for tiffin and stopped in its busy 
main street at a delightful inn. 
* * * 

I took a walk about the town, which 
seemed really alive and busy—perhaps the 
prospect of luncheon made the good people 
hurry more than usual—and went down to 


the Shannon quays to the old strong castle 
built in the time of King John. Nearby is 
the bridge with the stone of the “broken 
treaty” upon it and from here was the first 
“Flight of the Wild Geese” to France, 
which provided many thousand soldiers to 
the French armies of the time. I crossed 
over to the other side where there were 
some handsome houses set back in their 
gardens, and then back to old George Street 
(now, of course, renamed O’Connell) with 
its pleasing Georgian architecture. Here 
Cromwell and his Roundheads had practiced 
frightful cruelty under the specious excuse 
of God’s will. Cromwell is still the bogie 
man of Irish children, invoked by mothers 
to terrify them into obedience, for the mem- 
ory of him is still terrible. Under democra- 
tic governments more dreadful things are 
done by fanatic elements than were ever 
suffered from any Royal madness. 
To be continued 
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Hoover Rests, Works and Fishes in Miami 


The president-elect enjoys his pre-inauguration days in the magic city of Miami—The Anglers Club 
give greeting to fellow fisherman who enjoys rest days at the 


sailer, and we'll give Hoover the 
thrill of his life when he shoves off 
with us.” Thus spake Captain William 
Gilbert, an experienced Miami, Florida 
fisherman. This is only one of the many 
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interesting and enthusiastic comments 
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A twelve-foot shark — exhilarating sport 
for the harpoon and hook 


that are heard among the salt skippers of 
the Charter Boatman’s Association of the 
Resort City, which organization is pre- 
paring for a presidential fishing party 
this month. 

The entire fleet of fishing boats will be 
turned over for the event and if the Gulf 
Stream denizens don’t miss some of their 
neighbors it will be more than strange 
because the fishing crew that will accom- 
pany Hoover on the “thrill cruise” is one 
whose daily lot is cast with the fighters 
for which thousands angle yearly. 

On the day of the trip, Hoover will lay 
aside the rank and worries of a president- 
elect and become a fisherman among fish- 
ermen. He will relax after his long tri- 
umphant procession that has covered 
thousands of miles on land and water. But 
the relaxation will be mental only. His 
Physical self will remain taut with expec- 
tation and anticipation of a thrilling 
Strike. 


Belle Isle home of J. C. Penney 
By HAROLD FARKAS 


Miami skippers have been told that 
Hoover is a veteran with the fresh water 
rod and reel—a far cry to the immense 
equipment he will use in the Gulf Stream 
in enticing the crafty, hard hitting sail- 
fish, the swift darting marlin, swordfish, 
the vicious barracuda and the deep diving 
tuna and grouper. 

Captain Bobby Byrnes, who has guided 
bankers, railway magnates and govern- 
ment officials, said: 

“A good lusty grip, a set of cool nerves 
and the ability to suppress excitement are 
just a few of the qualities that President- 
elect Herbert Hoover will need while mak- 
ing his debut as an angler in the Gulf 
Stream. He will find a different type of 
fight than the ‘milk and water’ efforts of 
fresh water trout and bass. 

“A sailfish cannot be bull-dogged. If it 
strikes and is hooked, it requires skill and 
patience, strength and craft before a land- 
ing may be effected. Hoover will need to 
know the trick of hooking a sailfish, which 
always strikes twice and is never hooked 
on the first tentative ‘nibble’.” 


“Mr. Hoover,” comments Captain G. M. 
Stevens, another salt, “only needs to be- 
come accustomed to the difference in fight- 
ing a deep sea fish. He will be amazed at 
the speed of deep sea angling, but with 
his experience he should give a fair ac- 
count of himself. Strength and endurance 
count heavily. Hoover is physically strong 
and mentally cool in a crisis. He will lose 
some fish but is certain to snare quite a 
few.” 

Captain Fred Hutter, discoverer of the 
present method of catching sailfish and a 
veteran angler, thinks Hoover will find 
such a variety of fish here that he is cer- 
tain to catch different types each day. “I 
think he’!] like sail and bone fish for game- 
ness and the marlin for sheer fight,” he 
said. 

It is said that for every object on land 
there is a corresponding resemblance to 
it in marine life. Captain L. D. Hutch, 
seaman and taxidermist said: “Hoover will 
be interested in the variety of fish that is 
brought up. Some fish, such as the bat, 
sea-horse, trigger, green parrot and sea 

Continued on page 180 


Richard Crooks, noted tenor, and W. J. Hulihan, Manager Wickes Boiler Co., 
New York, with a few hours’ catch of sailfish 
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Ludlow the Violin Idol of the Air 


A violin made from a cigar box to a Stradivarius marks Godfrey Ludlow’s career—The struggles of 
the young Australian to eminence in his profession as the popular radio violinist 


ONIGHT we press a button and from 

over the ether comes the sweet, pul- 

sating strains of a violin. We listen 
and are entranced and search frantically 
through the program of the evening to find 
the author of this exquisite moment, and of 
course it is, who else could it be but Godfrey 
Ludlow, justly called the idol of the air. For 
this young violinist is proclaimed the favor- 
ite of the radio listening world and his pop- 
ularity has come through an unusual abil- 
ity to touch the heartstrings and very soul 
of his vast unseen audience. A _ perfect 
technique, a warmth of tone and eloquence 
of interpretation results in this achieve- 
ment. 

Born in Sydney, Australia, son of an ar- 
tistic mother and a doctor father, he early 
showed an exceptional love and understand- 
ing of music and the violin, to him, was the 
most perfect and strangely interesting ve- 
hicle of harmonious sound. 

From a homemade toy, a strip of wood 
nailed to a cigar box with a block for a 
bridge and four pieces of string, he gradu- 
ated to a real instrument as soon as his 
embryonic genius was unmistakable, and 
at nine after some lessons he went to New 
South Wales for an examination before a 
board of teachers where he won the gold 
medal over all others and was convinced of 
his real ability. From that time, he al- 
lowed nothing to interfere in his ambition 
to become a leader in his chosen profession 
and a family council decided that only Prof. 
Sevick at Prague, would do to ground him in 
technique. So to Prague he journeyed and 
there threw himself heart and soul into his 
studies. When still only seventeen he passed 
the rigid examination of the Meister Schule 
of the Imperial Royal Academy of Music in 
Vienna. 

* * * 

Thus equipped, he made his first entrance 
into the concert world and was greeted as a 
violinist of merit at onée. His first tour 
was a successful pilgrimage from country 
to country. Royalty commanded his appear- 
ance and that assured his place in the musi- 
cal world. The Sultan of Turkey, the reign- 
ing house of Greece, Princess Luborminska 
of Austria, Queen Mary of England, all paid 
honor to this young man. Then, ever in- 
satiably studious and wishing to be ap- 
proved by the outstanding maestro of Eu- 
rope, Leopold Auer, he travelled to Russia 
to do so, and there he remained for two 
years, completing his violin mastery. 

Then came the great catastrophe, a catas- 
trophe indeed for him but an experience 


By JULIE BURKE 


which critics claim to be the foundation of 
his remarkable dramatic expression and 
sincerity of tone; and if to suffer makes 
for an understanding and sympathetic tem- 
perament, it is indeed the answer. 


En route to London from Russian he was 
stopped in Germany at the first outbreak 
of the Great War and was arrested as an 
enemy alien and thrown into prison, there to 
stay for four long years. At first his violin 
was denied him, an unnecessary cruelty and 
he was left to stagnate, to lose nimbleness 


Godfrey Ludlow 


of finger, technique so conscientiously ac- 
quired. 

It requires little imagination to under- 
stand the torture of a sensitive nature, pos- 
sessed of such driving will-power toward a 
goal as he had always displayed, to be sud- 
denly deprived of his motive in life, con- 
demned to utter inactivity. Day after day 
dragged on until his nerves threatened to 
give way and his health was impaired. It 
was only through the unceasing activities 
of his mother that he was finally allowed to 
have his treasured violin. From that mo- 
ment, his spirits were revived and his in- 
terest in life returned. In spite of ill health 
he fell to work at once and practised daily 
to regain the loss of past months. By per- 
suasion of music he charmed officers and 
guards and he was at length permitted to 
form an Octet among his fellow prisoners. 
His excellent memory served him well and 
in this manner the long hours were less 
tediously passed for all as he lovingly fin- 
gered his violin and taught his pupils. 

In the meantime, his mother had never 
for a mement given up her endeavor to re- 
lieve her son’s plight and carrying the case 
directly to the German Empress, she eventu- 














ally secured his release, and Godfrey Lud- 
low stepped from grim prison walls, career 
and money gone, into a chaotic world where 
indifference to real art was the keynote in 
a jazz mad people. 

His subsequent uphill struggle to regain 
his former high place and the memory of 
miserable, friendless months in a war prison 
have undoubtedly left the deep imprint that 
one feels as they recognize a melancholy 
undertone running through his composi- 
tions. 

A tour of Great Britain with Dame Melba 
finally drew much commendation from 
music critics and with success once more in 
reach, he now turned his efforts to securing 
a violin worthy of his ability. It had long 
been his ambition to own a Stradivarius, so 
with this in mind he commenced a long 
search ending with the finding of the fa- 
mous “lost Strad” hidden for years in the 
family vault of the de Rougements at 
Brighton, England. This rare instrument, 
beloved of connoisseurs, had for a century 
lain neglected and mute, but in the hands of 
this exceptional artist is now thrilling the 
hearts of American music lovers. 

Mr. Ludlow bestows no small .apprecia- 
tion for his success upon his wonderful 
mother, who, by her sacrifice and under- 
standing, bridged the hours of uncertainty 
when, after the war, the world turned deaf 
ears to ability. It was her complete faith 
and encouragement at this time that gave 
him fresh inspiration to go on. It is to her 
we are indebted for her vision of America 
as the land of opportunity for her son. 

Godfrey Ludlow is perhaps at this time, 
best known throughout the length and 
breadth of our land, as a radio star but 
this is by no means his only forte as he is 4 
foremost concert virtuoso as well as a com- 
poser and transcriptionist. He is an untir- 
ing, indefatigable worker and his success as 
a teacher is outstanding. 


A young man still, he has unquestionably 
an unlimited future. He brings high ideals 
and high standards in an age of mechanical 
music and refuses to relinquish these stand- 
ards to conform to the requirements of those 
who wish only to be amused for the mo- 
ment. He believes in his art and gives the 
world credit for, not only appreciating but 
desiring the best. And as the old saying 
goes “the proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing” and Godfrey Ludlow’s popularity has 
justified his belief. He never wavers from 
the classical and yet the hour of his broad- 
cast is eagerly awaited by his army of ad- 
mirers. He is truly an Idol of the Air. 
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Making a Name an Institution 


The Story of Schrafft’s, the famous dining and confectionery establishment that represents the 
highest standard of epicurean Art 


Boston with a “‘sweet tooth’ have been 

familiar with the name Schrafft. There 
is something distinctive about the name, 
even that extra “‘f’’ seems to reflect a certain 
individuality in the nine letters that means 
much to passers-by who may have a sweet 
tooth or feel the need of a dainty or whole- 
some repast. 

When I met Frank Garrett Shattuck, who 
won eminence as a merchant manufacturer, 
I began to understand why “Schrafft’s” 
represented such a high standard in the 
special field they have so well covered. First 
of all, Frank Shattuck is a salesman and 
understands people. As I made the tour of 
the Schrafft’s store on Fifth Avenue in New 
York, one of the twenty-five in the metrop- 
olis and all of the highest type—a story of 
what American business genius means in the 
varied opportunities afforded American youth 
was disclosed in the person of a man devoted 
to the fundamental principle of thoroughness 
in anything he undertook. 

On every floor there were diners who were 
actually evidencing the enjoyment of good 
food and a service that made one feel that 
even the best hotels could not surpass. An 
atmosphere of daintiness and wholesomeness 
pervaded. On one floor a ‘‘home dinner’’ was 
being enjoyed, which seemed to make every 
one there feel that they had just dropped in 
for a visit to the old home. The reason for 
this was revealed when I made a tour with 
Mr. Shattuck “back-stage,” as it were, and 
visited the kitchen and sources of supply. 

The food was cooked separately in small 
quantities, just about the same amount as 
would be supplied for the family table. 
Everything was thoroughly ventilated and 
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The Main Floor of one of Schrafft’s New York restaurants 


as neat as a Dutch kitchen. 
Not only were floorsscrubbed 
and dishes washed, but thor- 
oughly rinsed with pure wa- 
ter in pure air. There was 
an individuality in the prep- 
aration and in the service. 
As Mr. Shattuck passed 
through, it was evident that 
every individual appreciated 
the opportunities they had 
for rendering service at 
Schrafft’s standard. Theice 
cream and soda fountains on 
the first floor were a part of 
the establishment. In the 
refrigerators and larders was 
the best food that could be 
purchased by alert buyers, 
no matter what the cost may 
be. Quality, quality, qual- 
ity, seemed to be the test 
before any article could pass 
the threshold at Schrafft’s. 

After having dined in near- 
ly all the leading hotels of 
the world, I am free to assert 
that I have never enjoyed a 
better dinner, more: delight- 
fully served, than I did that 
night with mine host Shat- 
tuck. Between the courses I 
obtained the fragmentary 
details of the career of the 
man who has made _ the 
Schrafft’s stores famous. 
He was the son of a farmer, 
born in Durhamville, New 
York, in 1860. His forbears 
had come from Massachu- 
setts and 
he is a 
descendant of William 
Shattuck, who hailed from 
Berkes, England. Frank 
Shattuck was trained as a 
farmer and he became a 
good farmer, while acquir- 
ing the rudiments of an ed- 
ucation in the public 
schools. From earliest 
childhood he was most 
interested in merchandise, 
and would play at buying 
and selling over the school 
desks during the recess, 
which helped out mightily 
as object lessons for the 
arithmetic classes. At the 
age of twenty he made his 
way to New York with an 
irrepressible ambition to 
become a traveling sales- 
man. His first job was 


Frank G. Shattuck 


with a wholesale grocery house, covering 
New York and the vicinity. At the age 
of twenty-three he began the study of law, 
and made good progress, but the call to 
mercantile pursuits prevailed, and in 1886 
he became a confectionery salesman for a 
firm covering New York, New England, 
Pennsylvania and Nova Scotia. In 1897 he 
formed a connection with W. F. Schrafft & 
Sons as sales manager and continued until 
1923. In the meantime he had established 
a retail confectionery trade in New York 
City in 1898, for the sale of Schrafft’s candies. 
The modest experiment in this small store 
was so successful that he opened others 
in rapid succession, and in 1925 the Schrafft’s 
Stores which he directed ,included nearly a 
score in New York, four in Boston and two 
in Syracuse, doing a larger business than 
any similar organization. These enterprises 
were incorporated as the Frank G. Shattuck 
Company, conducting the retail stores under 
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the name of Schrafft’s in the U.S. A. 

In the meantime Mr. Shattuck had studied 
the methods and art of candy making in the 
United States and Europe, following the fun- 
damental policy of using only the best ingre- 
dients and very alertly watching for the new 
and best ideas in the production and sale of 
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The Colonial Room of Schrafft’s Fifth Avenue restaurant 


Superlative products. He soon won pop- 
ular favor among women customers, because 
they understood and quickly discerned the 
sedulous care in serving a simple glass of soda 
at the fountain. These dainty little candy 
stores and fountains evolved into high-qual- 
ity restaurants, where the best of everything 
at a moderate price was the objective in 


view. Many fruits and vegetables are 
obtainable at Schrafft’s when seldom found 
in the most expensive markets. 
* * cs 
The one impressive phase of the Schrafft 
business is the personnel of the organiza- 
tion. Many of the managers are women and 


that explains much about Schrafft’s. Mr. 
Shattuck personally superintends the selection 
of employees and is satisfied with nothing less 
than proven proficiency. His business is an 
avocation as well as a vocation, for his one 
objective is the approximation of perfection 
as far as possible. He conducts the estab- 
lishments as he would supply food and suste- 


nance for his own family in his own house, 

Four stalwart sons, John Garrett, Frank 
Michael, Harold Day and Gerald, are asso- 
ciated with him in the business, and to dine 
with Mr. Shattuck and his wife and meet his 
sons in their own home-made dining rooms 
was an exemplification of the ideals of the 
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The Kitchen of the Brooklyn “Schrafft’s” 


institution. In this same room were eminent 
people of New York known as fastidious 
‘“‘diners-out,’”’ together with hundreds of those 
in the activities of the average everyday life, 
dining together in an atmosphere of friendli- 
ness and “home-ness’’ that was altogether 
appropriate to the Thanksgiving season when 
we all enjoy mince pie. 





Hoover Rests, Works and Fishes in Miami continued from page 177 


robin actually resemble their namesakes. 
Then there will be fish of unusual beauty 
as far as colorings. The angel and the sun 
fish have as many colors as the rainbow; 
a sailor’s choice is irridescent, and the 
moon fish is round and silvery.” 

Captain Harry Coons of the yacht 
“Eagle Eye,” thinks that Hoover doesn’t 
realize all “he’s in for.” Hoover will get 
the thrill of his life when fishing in the 
Gulf Stream, he says. ‘He’ll have to get 
accustomed to the strike of big fellows. 
They just hit like a falling boulder and 
are off like an express train. Hoover will 
need to be set when a big one takes hold.” 

Captain Harry Gilbert hopes that Hoover 
has “no such notions about fishing” as 
President Coolidge. The latter described 
it as child’s play recently. “Fishing here 
is not child’s play,” Gilbert said. “Indeed, 
if anything it is a he-man job to hook and 
land some. of the monster fish that are en- 
countered down this way.” 

* * * 

Besides huge game fish, Hoover will get 
a strenuous battle from deep sea monsters. 
A veteran of the harpoon said recently: 
“When Hoover fights some of the monsters 
of the lower depths, there will be many an 
opportunity to use the harpoon and gaff. 
Even rifles have to be used to kill the giant 
devil fish and relentless sharks. Twenty- 
foot saw fish and 2,000-pound whip rays 


will offer him a ‘David-and-Goliath’ after- 
noon.” 

There are more than 600 varieties of 
fish in the Gulf Stream, including the sail, 
tarpon, king, mackerel, channel bass, 
flounder, jew, pompano, red snapper and a 
host of others. 

Which will give Hoover his greatest 
thrill? The sailfish is the answer to that 
query. This beautiful denizen, sought for 
by all anglers, skilled and unskilled, is a 
marine blue with a rich silver belly. It is 
a study in stamina and courage. It can 
and will fight for hours before it is sub- 
dued and its battle for freedom is spectac- 
ular and colorful. 

The sail, due to its peculiar habits, is 
comparatively new to anglers. Unlike 
most fish in tropical waters, it does not 
strike with venom, but delicately nudges 
the bait with its sharp snout. This initial 
ruse is easily mistaken for a bait pull 
against a wave. 

The experienced angler, feeling this 
brief pull, knows at once that the sailfish 
is but “killing” his prey. At this moment 
the brake on the reel is released and the 
line runs out, leaving the bait at the mercy 
of the fish. The latter shortly either 
streaks off with his capture or decides that 
it is not tempting enough. The rule, in 
the latter event, is to rewind renew 
the bait. The sail may pursue , and 


repeat its strike. When it takes the hook 
the second time the battle is on. 

Captain Hutter was the first to discover 
the trick of the sail’s second strike, which 
made him famous as a guide. The smallest 
sailfish ever caught, weighed eight and 
one-half pounds and now is mounted and 
adorns the trophy room of the Miami Ang- 
lers’ Club. It is most unusual for such 
small sails to be caught since the young 
remain in deep water away from the dan- 
gers of hook and line. Few sailfish under 
twenty-five pounds have been taken from 
the Gulf Stream. 

Next to the sail is one other fish that 
seamen think highly of and recommend 
for sport. At the largest it is but three 
feet in length and weighs from four to ten 
pounds, but it has attained a reputation 
of being Florida’s “most superior game 
fish.” This is the big-eyed herring, better 
known as the bone fish. It is found along 
banks and in shallow bays where it feeds 
on shell meat obtained by crushing the 
hard, outer shell between its tongue and 
the roof of the mouth. Captain Coon, re- 
ferring to the bone fish, said: 

“This fish will give Hoover a regular 
checker board contest—move for move and 
it may beat him. But Hoover might en- 
joy this type of fish more than any other 
for it gives a battle where the strategy of 
angling must be entirely depended upon.” 
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Endearing Optimism of Dorothea Antell 


Former actress is an example for those who are discontented in life—Cut off from a brilliant career 
by an accident and untold suffering, she manages a business from her 
bedside and ‘‘keeps smiling the while’’ 


“The Man that’s worth while, 
Is the one that can Smile 
When everything goes dead wrong.” 


F you were born with a cheerful disposi- 
| tion, you have much to be grateful for; 

but if you have had to learn self-con- 
trol and cheerfulness in the hard school of 
bitter experience, and have come out smil- 
ing and with the earnest wish to give a 
helping hand to all about you, you are 
stronger, more sympathetic and better able 
to qualify as a Real Optimist. 

Such an one is Dorothea Antell, the little 
actress who has turned bitter disappoint- 
ment, excruciating pain, renunciation of al- 
most every fond wish for a happy home, 
into a blessing, and through her work and 
loving helpfulness, sunny example, and 
courage, has made this old world a better 
place to live in. No one can come in con- 
tact with this beautiful, loving, trustful 
girl without feeling the warmth of her radi- 
ant smile. Such suffering I have never 
heard of, and never have I seen such divine 
courage: In constant pain, sitting bolt-up- 
right day and night, in a straight-jacket, 
unable to stand the slightest jar without 
fainting, her cheerful voice and sweet smile 
welcome you, and you feel that you have 
stepped into the castle of a fairy princess, 
where flowers, birds and all things beauti- 
ful must drive away this fearful suffering 
and bring about the miracle of perfect 
health and happiness. 


Involuntarily I exclaimed—“What is it 
that keeps you so cheerful—have you found 
some wonderful new faith that will not ad- 
mit the appearance of pain?—you must be 
a wonderful Christian to look and act and 
feel as you do when I have a big lump in my 
throat even when thinking of your great 
suffering.” And then Dorothea Antell told 
me the whole story: 


“When I was only four years old I began 
my stage career and they called me a child- 
wonder, but the stage was my home, my 
school, almost my religion, and a born ac- 
tress is always happy in that work, so that 
I was supremely happy and therefore suc- 
cessful. Of course I worked hard, and took 
advantage of every opportunity to improve, 
and when Denman Thompson wanted me to 
play Rickety Ann with him in “The Old 
Homestead” for four years, I put my whole 
soul into it, and made many friends, among 
whom I count his sister Emma Chase Colli- 
gan, of Boston, one of the most faithful. 
She still comes to see me and calls me her 
‘Little Charge’. 


By ANN CUNNINGHAM 


“For years I acted many dramatic roles 
and was in vaudeville—then we went to 
Hartford, and while playing in ‘The Night 
Boat,’ this awful accident occurred. Yes, 
there were dark days of pain and nights of 
worry, for I had no money; but at first I 
thought it could not be serious, only weeks 
or it might be months, but eventually the 





Dorothea Antell directing her business 
although bed-ridden 


good doctors could cure me and I could go 
on in my loved profession, and plan for the 
future. 

“In my great affliction I am most thank- 
ful for the love and constant care and loy- 
alty of the friend who for years shared my 
little dark room, helped me to give up and 
learn to begin my life over again as it were 
in a world where we two were the only 
people on the stage, and the audience had 
entirely disappeared; then the strong and 
ever-present love of a fine man, who re- 
fused to be released from an engagement 
that seemed almost hopeless; then the won- 
derful doctors who tried in every way pos- 
sible to solve the problem, and apply the 
remedy which would restore me to health, 
made each day, as I look back, a revela- 
tion of the goodness of God, and helped me 
to a more perfect understanding of my 
place in this wonderful world. I had a hor- 
ror of debt and I thought constantly of 
some way by which I could earn a living. 
I never gave up even in the darkest hours. 
I knew there was sunshine and happiness 


in the world and I was determined to win 
the battle and stand alone as soon as pos- 
sible. Now my little shop is helping me in 
a financial way, and I have not given up 
hope that the physical cure will follow. I 
want you all to smile and help me to be 
happy, and I want always to be a help to 
others. 

“One fine friend has made it possible for 
me to have a lovely home, high up near the 
beautiful sky and clouds, where a flood of 
sunshine makes me forget that dreary dark 
room of my first years of illness—now Tf 
watch the ships come and go; I weave 
stories about the dream city of lights, which 
they call Palisades Park, across the Hudson; 
now and then a great new bird sweeps along 
the river, and the whir of the airship tells 
another story of life and adventure. I 
think of the great strides being made in 
every branch of science and research, and I 
am hopeful that the day will come when the 
key will be turned and the door to health 
and happiness opened, so that never again 
will any one have to endure years of suf- 
fering and waiting. I have my shop, won- 
derful friends, birds, flowers, music, and a 
great love of life, and I am truly thank. 
ful.” 

* * * 

Now for the “Sunshine Shop”: There is 
nothing there as wonderful and beautiful 
as Dorothea Antell herself; but there you 
can see her photographs. They bring 4 
smile to your face, pity to your heart and a 
greater appreciation of the many beautiful 
and useful articles for sale all about you, 
The dainty imported bags, chains, toilet 
requisites, handkerchiefs, and up-to-date 
novelties, hosiery and greeting cards for 
every occasion are so tempting that it is 
almost impossible to leave without making 
many purchases because of real value re~ 
ceived for your money; and once intro~ 
duced to this shop friends go back many 
times and become regular customers. 

Yes, Dorothea Antell is a fine business 
woman, with a love for beautiful and ap- 
propriate selection, patience, executive abil- 
ity not only in buying but in selling; hand~ 
ling her office and shop from her sick-room 
a block away with a smoothness and effi- 
cient business enterprise that would put to 
shame many a well seasoned business man, 
and constantly teaching a lesson of love and 
faith in her fellowman that makes it im- 
possible to enter or leave her presence with- 
out a smile and a strong resolution to make 
something better of your own life, which 
by comparison holds every blessing. 
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New Phases of Coastal Georgia History 


Stirring story of the fight for North American Continent between Spanish, French and English 
settlers of f the Southern Atlantic Shores—Oglethorpe’s decisive 
| bloody battle of the marshes 


dent of the United States spent his 

New Year’s holiday in the Sea Island 
empire. This territory has been under five 
flags, Spanish, French, English, Confeder- 
ate and the Stars and Stripes. As the 
guest of Howard E. Coffin at Sapeloe Plan- 
tation, Calvin Coolidge rediscovered new 
phases of the early history of the continent 
that have not had prominent mention in 
the school books. The history of Georgia 
and the Sea Islands began shortly after 
the founding of St. Augustine, the oldest 
city located within the domain of the 
United States. 

What a thrill came to our party of edi- 
tors and newspaper men in the days fol- 
lowing Thanksgiving when we first made 
our exploration of this section redolent 
with romantic history! It all seemed like 
a drama, for here were the scenes where 
five important and distinct epochs of the 
settlement and development of a continent 
occurred, extending from the occupation 
by the Indians; on to the Spanish settle- 
ments, including the Missions; the visita- 
tion of the refugees from the French Revo- 
lution; the military occupation by Ogle- 
thorpe, unto the halcyon days of prosper- 
ity when the Sea Island plantations were 
the most productive in the world; then on 
to this last development by Howard E. 
Coffin as a playground for the Americans 
flitting north to south and south to north. 

The Indians hunted and fished on the 
coast. Tribes came from the interior and 
stayed for weeks. The shell banks, or “Kit- 
chen middens’ to be found at the water’s 
edge on St. Simons bear mute testimony 
of the number of oysters which have been 


Fee the first time in history a presi- 


Ruins of the 
Plantation 


opened there. At Cannon’s Point there is 
a shell bank covering acres and acres. 
Students of Indian life insist that it is the 
largest ever discovered. 


Sento Domingo Mission, now Glizafield 


When the Indians came to this coastal 
section they gathered and dried the leaves 
of the ilex cassine, commonly known as 
“Christmas berry.’ This was used to make 
the “black drink,” which drink was a very 
necessary part of the festivities in cer- 
tain ceremonials. Since the ilex cassine 
does not grow very far from the coast, the 
gathering of these leaves was a part of 
the work of a tribe when in this section. 

The group of missions 
founded by the Spaniards 
along the Georgia coast ex- 
tended as far north as Port 
Royal, S. C., and as far south 
as St. Marys, Ga., with St. 
Augustine, Fla., as the south- 
ern base. They were found- 
ed by Menendez de Avilles, 
the founder of St. Augustine. 
In 1566, the year after the 
founding of St. Augustine, 
Menendez made a trip up the 
Georgia Coast and landed on 
the island of St. Catherines, 
with fifty of his followers. 
Here he found an old In- 
dian Chief named Guale (pro- 
nounced Wallie). Menendez 
made friends with Guale and he wrote that 
they sat on the beach and ate together. 
When he departed Menendez left his 
nephew and other Spaniards as hostages. 
Returning several months later he re- 
mained eight days on the island and left a 
garrison of thirty men. This was the first 
of the chain of Spanish settlements which 
he made—to claim discovery of a continent. 


Spanish agents in this new territory 
were the missionary and the soldier. When 
the missions were founded 
the soldiers were also includ- 
ed to protect the priests from 
the Indians and to hold the 
land for Spain. The English 
and the French were also at- 
tempting to settle colonies. 
The advantage was always 
with the more aggressive so 
that little by little Spain had 
to retrieve from the territory 
she had settled. 


Following Sir Francis 
Drake’s bold attack in 1587 
Santa Elena (Port Royal) 
South Caveum was aban- 
doned and Santa Catalina was 
the border outpost. In 1680 
Spain withdrew still further 
South and Zapala (Sapeloe) Howard Co/fin 
estate where President and Mrs. ‘ idge 
spent their New Year’s vacatic the 
settlements along the Altamaha | the 


frontier. In 1686 Spain withdrew to the 
St. Marys River and with the opening of 
the Eighteenth Century she fell back to 
the St. John River in Florida. 

Priests of the Jesuit Order were first 
sent to the Guale mission (Santa Catalina 
or St. Catherines) in 1568. One of these, 
Brother Domingo, set about to translate the 
Catechism and a grammar in the Indian 
tongue (Yamassee), and this last named 


Former home of James Hamilton Couper, ““Altama 
Plantation,” now the DuPont estate 


book was the first ever to be written on 
United States soil. 


There were Indian uprisings and the fate 
of these missionaries was like that of mis- 
sionaries in other parts of the world. In 
1570 the missions were deserted. Later 
the building of the Jesuits were taken by 
Franciscans (1573). 

Missions were built and maintained at 
the following places: Santa Catalina mis- 
sion on Guale (St. Catherines Island), San 
Jose Mission on Zapala (Sapelo Island), 
San Buenaventure mission on Asao (San 
Simon or St. Simons Island), Santa Do- 
mingo mission at the Indian village of Ta- 
laxe on the mainland in Glynn County— 
Elizafield Plantation—now the DuPont 
estate), Santa Maria mission on the main- 
land near St. Marys, Ga., all within a 
canoe ride of each other. Missions were 
also located at Indian villages of Yoa, Tu- 
pique, Tolomato, Espogache, and on Ospo 
(Jekyl Island), San Pedro (Tacatucuro or 
Cumberland Island. In 1606 the Bishop of 
Cuba made the first pastoral visit ever 
made to missions on United States soil, 
touring the missions at San Pedro, Ta- 
laxe, Espogache and Santa Catalina and 
baptizing 1070 neophytes. “Guale,” the 
old Indian Chief whom Menendez found on 

sland now known as St. Catherines, 
2 honor of having had his name at- 
' not only to this particular island 
all Georgia. As the Guale Indians 
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wandered about over the country they at- 
tached their name to any piece of land they 
occupied and in time all the territory now 
known as Georgia was called Guale. 

The body of water between St. Simons 
and Jekyl Islands (St. Simons Sound) and 
which forms the harbor of Brunswick, the 
Indians called Gualquini, or waters of 
Guale (Wal queen ie). 

The Indian village of Tama was located 
near the forks of the Altamaha River and 
it is supposed that the name of the river 
grew out of the fact that the Indians used 
this river as their route of travel to and 
from Tama—A] tama, which was the early 
spelling of the name. 

When Governor Oglethorpe founded the 
Colony of Georgia his first thought was to 
establish a strong fort as far south as the 
English claims allowed so as to protect his 
infant colony from the Spaniards in Flor- 
ida. This fort was located on St. Simons 
Island and named Frederica in honor of 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, son of George 
II and father of George III. 

The fort was built of “tabby” (some- 
times spelled “tappy”)—a mixture of lime 
(made by burning oyster shells), sand and 
oyster shells. This was mixed with water, 
poured into a form made of boards, and 
tamped with a heavy weight to pack and 
make it firm, an operation which possibly 
explains the name “tappy” or “tabby.” 

The ruins of Fort Oglethorpe are in ex- 
cellent state of preservation and are owned 
by the Colonial Dames. This is Georgia’s 
oldest. English ruin and was the most cost- 
ly of any constructed by the British in 
North America. Frederica was a town of 
great military importance and at one time 
had 1,000 inhabitants, mostly soldiers. 
The navy under the command of Capt. 
Gascoigne had headquarters at Gascoigne’s 
Bluff, which is now the site of Hamilton 
Plantation, the property of Eugene W. 
Lewis of Detroit. 

St. Simons has another claim to distinc- 
tion. Gen. Oglethorpe, the first governor, 
had his only home in Georgia on St. Simons 
near Frederica—Georgia’s first Governor’s 
Mansion. 

The conflict between Spain and England 
for the “debatable land” (Georgia) was a 
part of the struggle known as the War of 
Jenkin’s Ear. In 1742, Spain sent a fleet 
of 51 vessels and 5,000 men under the com- 
mand of Monteano, the Governor of St. Au- 
gustine, which sailed to a point on the 
western shore of St. Simons and landed at 
Gascoigne’s Bluff. 

The Spainards realized the importance 
of capturing Fort Frederica before they 
attempted to invade the upper coast. Hor- 
casitas, Governor of Cuba, had instructed 
Monteano as follows:—“I regard as indis- 
pensable the invasion, before anything else 
is attempted, of the Island of Saint Simon. 
-.. The first step having been... 
Successfully taken . . . proceed northward 
by interior channels, devastating, laying 
waste, sacking and burning whatever set- 
tlements, plantations and towns there may 
be as far as Port Royal, inclusive, razing 
its fort and taking possession of the en- 
tire country.” 

They believed, and had grounds for be- 
lieving, that once Frederica had fallen all 
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In the gardens of the Coffin Estate 
President Coolidge riding a native ox cart returns from a deer hunt with Howard E. Coffin 
At the dedication of the “‘Coolidge Oak” at the Cloister Hotel, Sea Island Beach, Ga. 


Georgia and South Carolina would be at 
their mercy. Oglethorpe had only six hun- 
dred and fifty men stationed at his two 
forts—Frederica on the north end of the 
Island and Fort St. Simon on the south 
end, located near the Light House. He de- 
cided to concentrate all his forces at Fred- 
erica. He abandoned Fort St. Simon, 
spiking the cannon and removing supplies 
to prevent their being of use to the Span- 


iards, who landed and took possession of 
Fort St. Simon. 

A number of skirmishes were held and 
on July 7, 1742, a battle occurred at a point 
where the military road from Frederica to 
Fort St. Simon crossed the marsh. Ogle- 
thorpe’s men were assisted by a company 
of Scotch Highlanders from Darien and by 
Indians. 

In a little skirmish which was held Ogle- 
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Howard Coffin’s yacht ¥Zapala” bearing the President and Mrs. Coolidge to Sapeloe Island 


The dedication of the “Coolidge Oak” at Sea Island Beach 
President Coolidge in the gardens of the Coffin estate 


The President viewing the ancient cannon embedded in grass-grown fort built by General Oglethorpe 


on St. Simon’s Island 


thorpe’s men, finding themselves greatly 
outnumbered, had retreated. When they 
reached this bend in the road, they con- 
cealed themselves in the dense shrubbery 
surrounding this particular spot and await- 
ed the arrival of the enemy when they 
opened fire and the battle which was fought 
is known as the “Battle of Bloody Marsh” 
for it is said that the marsh was red with 
the blood of the dead and wounded. Prac. 
tically every Spaniard in this engagement 
was either killed, wounded or captured. 

By means of a clever “decoy” letter sent 
by Oglethorpe through a Spanish prisoner 
to a deserter from the English camp, which 
letter reached the Spanish commander, the 
Spaniards were led to believe that Ogle- 
thorpe had superior forces and that he 
would shortly receive reinforeements from 
South Carolina. Also, being discouraged 
by the losses at Bloody Marsh, the Span- 
iards abandoned the invasion of the Eng- 
lish colonies and returned to St. Augustine. 
This was the last attempt on the part of 
the Spaniards to claim any land that was 
being settled by the English and twenty- 
one years later, by the Treaty of Paris she 
relinquished to England all claim to this 
territory. 

The Battle of Bloody Marsh is consid- 
ered one of the decisive battles of the 
world because it decided the language and 
customs that would belong to this section. 
Just as the Battle of Quebec in 1759 drove 
the French from Canada, so that Battle of 
Bloody Marsh decided the fate of the Span- 
iards and gave a continent to the English. 

Thomas Carlyle, great historian, philos- 
opher and essayist, says of it: “Half the 
world was hidden in embryo under it—the 
incalculable Yankee Nation itself, the 
greatest phenonenon of these ages. This, 
too, little as careless readers on either side 
of the sea now know it, lay involved: Shall 
there be a Yankee Nation? Shall the new 
World be Spanish type? Shall it be Eng- 
lish?” 

The land where the “Battle of Bloody 
Marsh” was fought is now the property of 
Mr. Maxfield Parrish. The artist has en- 
joyed many winters here with palette and 
brush. 

Following the invention of the cotton gin 
many wealthy men moved to this section, 
bringing their slaves with them, and pre- 
pared to raise cotton. On St. Simons Is- 
land practically all the cotton grown was 
long staple, or sea island. Rice and indigo 
were also staple crops. “Retreat Planta- 
tion, now the property of Howard Coffin, 
and the home of the Sea Island Golf Club, 
was the property of James Spalding a 
wealthy trader who had stores at Frederica 
and who traded with the Indians up and 
down the coast for miles. His son, Thomas 
Spalding, lived at Sapelo and built the mag- 
nificent home which Mr. Coffin has rebuilt 
and made a palace fit for a king. 

In 1790 “Retreat” was sold to Major Wil- 
liam Page of South Carolina and whose 
only child, Anne, married Thomas Butler 
King, a member of Congress from Georgia 
for sixteen years. 

Mr. King was necessarily absent from 
home a greater portion of his time and the 
entire management of this extensive plan- 


tation was directly under his wife who was 
Continued on page 186 
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a most unusual woman. Her methods of 
growing and marketing the sea cotton 
grown on the plantation were so superior 
that “Retreat Brand” cotton brought 50 
cents a pound when other brands of cotton 
produced on the same insland brought 42. 
Retreat cotton was marketed in Europe. 

Other plantations on St. Simons were 
Hampton (the estate of the Butlers where 
Aaron Burr visited and Fanny Kemble 
stayed); Cannon’s Point (the home of 
John Couper); Kelvin Grove; Hamilton 
(now the estate of Eugene W. Lewis of 
Detroit); West Point; Pike’s Bluff; Brails- 
ford or St. Clair. 

With the abolition of slavery, plantation 
life on St. Simons came to an end. 

This was an area of many primacies in 
American history; the seat of the first 
great religious establishments in continen- 
tal U. S.; source of the first exports; scene 
of the first importat horticulture and agri- 
culture; theater where the struggle be- 
tween Spain and England for the control 
of North America was waged and settled; 
a No Man’s Land for two generations by 
gentlemen’s agreement between diplomats; 
the last of the Thirteen Colonies estab- 
lished ostensibly as a haven for the op- 
pressed but really as a buffer between 
Spanish Florida and the Carolinas, Vir- 
ginia and beyond; home of the most highly 
developed agricultural system the world has 
ever known, and an aristocracy famous the 
world over; ravaged in three wars, the 
Civil War leaving it the most utterly 
wrecked and abandoned region between the 
oceans; staging a slow comeback agricul- 
turally, but turning rapidly into a- play- 
ground. Let us take a glimpse of history 
in chronological order that is not recorded 
in our histories. 


1562—Ribault led a French expedition 
seeking a home for Huguenots. He visited 
‘he islands and mainland of the Georgia 
coast; called it “Fairest, fruitfullest and 
pleasantest of all the world’; named the 
St. Marys river the Seine; the Satilla, the 
Somme; the Altamaha, the Loire. 

1564—de Laudonniere followed with a 
second French expedition, and one of the 
party reported visiting Indians near the 
present site of Brunswick and partaking of 
a most potent brew made from corn—much 
stronger than any wine of his native land. 
Also reported tobacco. 

Here enters Spain. 
1566—Adelantado Menendez de Aviles who 
had established St. Augustine in Septem- 
ber, 1565, visited St. Catherine’s Island in 
April, 1566, and found Chief Guale as 
headman of the Indians. The name Guale 
was given to the northerly province of La 
Florida; Carolina pirates later called early 
Georgians “Wallies.” In Spanish chron- 
icles “The Golden Isles of Guale” in the 
Southeast, “The Seven Cities of Cibola” in 
the Southwest are equally famous. The 
Province of Guale was really La Florida of 
early georgraphers and explorers for there 
was no settlement south of St. Augustine. 
The Golden Isles are Missoe, now Cumber- 
land; Osopo, now Jekyl; Asao, now St. Si- 
mons; Zapala, now Sapelos; Santa Cata- 
lina, now St. Catherine’s, Ossabaw. 

1568—Fray Domingo Agustin and Fray 
Pedro Ruiz, Jesuits, came to Guale and 


established missions. Fray Domingo, noted 
linguist, prepared a grammar of the Ya- 
massee language while at St. Catherine’s, 
the first written book on United States soil. 

1570—Fray Segura fled from Guale to 
Virginia to escape the Indians and his 
party was massacred there. 

1579—Spanish commandant reported to 
the King, that a fleet of French sail lay at 
Gualquini—between the Yacht Club on St. 
Simons and the entrance to Brunswick 
harbor—and traded with the Indians for 
sassafras, wild turkeys, china-root and the 
peltries of deer, beaver, otter and buffalo. 
Sassafras was regarded as a panacea for 
all human ills and enjoyed a vogue in 
Europe as ginseng in China does to this 
day from accounts here. Wild turkeys 
were exported from this area 50 years be- 
fore the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth 
Rock; 8,000 went out in one year. King 
Charles of France ate wild turkey for 
Christmas dinner many years before the 
Pilgrims started Thanksgiving. China- 
root is a smilax vine, the root of which 
makes a very good flour. The American 
fur trade really began in this area. Tobac- 
co was grown-here before Jamestown; the 
fur trade before Canada and corn liquor 
was here introduced to the world. 

1573—Franciscan monks _ established 
missions at Tolomato-Tupique, Guale and 
Yoa. 


1587—Flourishing missions were report- 
ed at San Pedro, Fray Chozas and Fray 
Pareya in charge; at Ospo, Fray Davilla; 
Asao, Fray Velascola, and San Buena Ven- 
tura Fray Aunon—both apparently on 
present St. Simons; Santo Domingo del 
Talaje, priest not recorded; San Jose, on 
Sapeloe, priest not mentioned; Santa Cat- 
alina, Fray Badajosanta Maria del Guade- 
loupe, at St. Marys, not specifically men- 
tioned in this report. Nor was Tolomato. 

1597—Juan, heir of Mico of Tolomato, 
organized a conspiracy. At Tolomato Fa- 
ther Corpa was killed and burned under the 
cross we looked upon over him; on Santa 
Catalina Fiars Aunon and Badajoz were 
killed; at Tupique Friar Rodriguez; at San 
Buena Ventura Friar Velascola was killed; 
Friar Davilla at Ospo was wounded and 
carried into captivity. The revolt was 
checked at San Pedro-Marys, apparently. 

Governor Canzo came up from St. Au- 
gustine and punished the Indians severely 
destroying villages and cornfields. 


1606—All missions were rebuilt by this 
year and were dotted along the coast and 
on the islands a day’s canoe journey apart. 
California had its Franciscan missions 
along El Camino Real, but Guale had its 
chain along the sheltered waterways now 
followed by pleasure craft to and from 
Florida. Around these missions were great 
plantations were Indian slaves worked, and 
there were groves of olives, oranges, figs, 
pomegranates and dates with large vine- 
yards—Franciscan horticulture later devel- 


oped in California and a great state based 


upon it. Military establishments were 
large at this time and an industry in itself. 

1680—Carolina pirates ravaged mission 
on Santa Catalina; occupants fled to Zapala 
at Sapeloe plantation to the very spot 
where the Coolidge’s spent their New 


Year’s vacation; Indians carried into sla- 
very northward. 


Zapala was strengthened and fortified and 
was capital of Guale for a period. Mr. Cof- 
fin’s guest house incorporates the walls of 
the old Mission of San Jose. Hinckley, the 
pirate, drove the Spanish from Sapeloe in 
October, 1684. Agramont had plundered all 
the missions of Guale the previous year. 
Lord Cardross, governor of Carolina in 
1685, attacked the missions again, and the 
following year the Spanish abandoned Guale 
and made Amelia Island their base. Fer- 
dina is now on Amelia. 


Tension between Spain and England over 
the control of the Atlantic coast had been 
growing. Neither nation was willing to go 
to war again about Guale. By agreement 
between diplomats permanent settlement by 
the nationals of either was forbidden and 
trading was open to both. This was the No 
Man’s Land era. Large Spanish plantations 
along the coast and on the islands were still 
operated. The Quaker Dickenson says that 
the fields on Ossabaw in 1698 were tremen- 
dous in extent. The Spanish held on and the 
English kept coming in so that tension in- 
creased continually. 


Governor Oglethorpe, hero of Corunna, 
was the leading English opponent of Spain 
in America. He found diplomats not in- 
clined to war, but he was permitted to 
establish a colony at Savannah. Apparently 
al funds from the government were applied 
to the construction of the fort at Frederica, 
and only private contributions applied to 
the support of the insolvent debtors. On 
St. Simons he had a regiment of British 
regulars; at New Inverness, Darien, a com- 
pany of Scotch Highlanders. On Jekyl he 
established an outpost and Capt. Horton, in 
charge, farmed the old Spanish fields. The 
Horton house is preserved by the Jekyl 
Club; Spanish mission remains there are 
called “Oglethorpe’s brewery.” A settlement 
on Cumberland was established and the sol- 
diers cultivated old Spanish fields. Savan- 
nah was faced with starvation and Ogle- 
thorpe bought corn and wheat from the 
plantations on St. Simons, Jekyl, Blythe and 
Colonel’s islands and one on the present site 
of Brunswick. His quartermaster bought 
tobacco from a planter on the site of this 
city later. Oglethorpe laid out a town where 
Brunswick stands and hunted the buffalo. 
Rorie Mackintosh, Scotch Highlander, dis- 
tanced the Indian hunters in the chase and 
shot down a buffalo at point blank range 
with bow and arrow. This feat gave the 
McIntosh family prestige with the Indians 
beyond any white men in America; at one 
time a McIntosh dominated the Creek Con- 
federacy, comprising all the southeastern 
tribes. His mother was daughter of a chief. 


1742—Spain decided to try conclusions 
with England and sent an expedition from 
St. Augustine under Monteano. The expe- 
dition landed at Gascoigne Bluff on St. Si- 
mons and the next day captured Fort San 
Simon, where the prickly pear carpet was 
laid. Ambushed on the site of Maxfield 
Parrish’s cottage the Battle of Bloody 
Marsh was fought and Spain’s dream of 
American conquest was ended, and she 
started on the downward trail. Oglethorpe, 
who had his home on St. Simons, not at 
Savanah, returned to England and became 

Continued on page 187 
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commander in chief of the army, dying at 
the age of 97. 

Both John and Charles Wesley came to 
Georgia with Oglethorpe at different times. 
John preached to the Indians, and figured in 
a scandal in Savannah. Charles quarreled 
with everybody and criticised the way wom- 
en flaunted their skirts. What would he 
think of the summer exhibition on the beach. 
The Wesleys were Church of England at this 
time. Methodism is supposed to have come 
from John Wesley’s study of the Salzburgh- 
ers or Moravians, who came on the vessel 
with him and settled on the island. They 
were very devout and were pacificists, going 
to Pennsylvania rather than defend the Is- 
land from the Spanish. 


Until the Revolution the islands were 
plantations and farms and settlement along 
the coast increased. James Spalding, Indian 
trader, lived at Frederica, used the old fort 
for a warehouse and sent his vessels to the 
head of navigation on the St. Johns river in 
Florida, and his pack poy trains to East 
Tennessee, Western N. C., Kentucky, North 
Alabama and Mississippi. The British rav- 
aged the islands during the Revolution. 


Thomas Spalding, son of the Indian 
trader, bought Sapeloe and made it into a 
great plantation . Ginned cotton and crushed 
sugar came with tidal power. He was pres- 
ident of the Bank of Darien when it was 
strongest between Philadelphia and New 
Orleans. He went to Congress and he it was 
who promoted the first transcontinental 
transportation effort, Brunswick to San 
Diego, then Mexico in 1836, a combination 
of canal and railroad system. 

* * * 


Darien in ante bellum days was the finan- 
cial center of cotton and rice industries of 
this prosperous section. After the war it be- 
came the greatest timber exporting port in 
the country forsome years. At the sametime 
St. Simons and Brunswick were timber ex- 
port points. Islands everywhere formed bal- 
last rock at Brunswick, Sapeloe, St. Simons 
from every port in Europe and South 
America now dot the waters of the island 
water ways. 


At Altamaha Delta—We saw Col. T. L. 
Huston’s reclamation work in the only irri- 
gated area in the Southeast, where perfect 
water control was secured without pumping. 

Floyd’s Neck—The game preserve is 
largely made up of the old Floyd ante bel- 
lum plantations. Generals John and C. R. 
Floyd, Indian fighters were born there. 
Lieut.-Gen. Wm. J. Hardee, C. S. A, author 
of the military tactics used by both sides 
in Civil War was born just across the river. 
Capt. Richard S. Floyd, Confederate States 
Navy was also born there; he was trustee of 
the Lick estatein California and the Lick Ob- 
Servatory was built under his direction. 
Contrast present condition of the wood- 
lands with the time when there were great 
plantations and happy homes from which 
went out distinguished men. 

Jekyl Island club was established in 1886 
after comparison of possible sites in Califor- 
nia, Florida, and on the Riviera, by one hun- 


























The U.S.A. is only a few minutes wide 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


In THE gold rush year of ’49 a stage- 

coach succeeded in crossing the con- 

tinent in about three months. Two 
decades later, for the first time, an 
unbroken stretch of railroad lay from New 
York Harbor to San Francisco Bay, and 
America was seven days wide. Today, by 
telephone, that entire width is only a mat- 
ter of minutes. And these few minutes repre- 
sent a round trip, taken in the ease of office 
or home. 

The Bell System is ever busy reducing 
the width of America and the distance be- 
tween cities. For example, during 1929 it 
will add to its lines nearly 2,000,000 of the 
new permalloy loading coils for’ correcting 
and maintaining the speeding voice currents. 

Seven thousand miles of new inter-city 
cable, $40,000,000 worth, will be added to 
the System to protect against storms and 
other slowing up influences. 


In the last five years 350 major 

improvements, as well as thousands 

of others whose aggregate importance 

mounts high, have been made in tele- 
phone central office equipment. 

Improved operating practices have elimi- 
nated the necessity of your “hanging up” and 
being called back in 95 per cent of toll 
and long distance calls, adding new speed and 
ease to out of town calling. You hold the wire 
and the operator does the rest. 

Since New Year’s Day, 1927, the average 
time for completing all out of town calls has 
been cut 35 per cent and at the same time 
the per cent of error has been further ma- 
terially reduced. 

There is no standing still in the Bell Sys- 
tem. Better and better telephone service at 
the lowest cost is the goal. Present improve- 
ments constantly going into effect are but 
the foundation for the future’s greater service. 


“Tue TELEPHONE Books ARE THE DIRECTORY OF THE NATION” 


dred members representing the most promi- 
nent families of America at the time. 

John and Joseph LeConte, one president, 
the other professor of geology, University 
of California, were born on a coastal plan- 
tation where there was not a rock to throw 
at a rabbit. 

Theodore Roosevelt’s mother was born 
on a coastal plantation; and there is a mon- 
ument to his great-grandfather in Midway 
cemetery. 

Ward McAllister, the head of New 
York’s exclusive “400” was born on coastal 
plantation. 

Thomas Carnegie bought Cumberland 
soon after the Civil War. The family still 
owns it. William duPont occupied Altama 


many years and it is still a part of the Du- 
Pont estate. Pierre Lorillard bought The 
Grove and made it his winter home. John 
Wannamaker bought Ossabow Island, and 
put the Georgia building from the Centen- 
nial there. Philip Berolzheimer owns Little 
St. Simons Island. The Parsons family 
owns Warsaw. W. C. Drexel has a home 
and hunting preserve at Whiteoak. 
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ERRIAM SHERWOOD and Elmer 

Mantz have written a book of intense 
interest to those the least bit interested in 
the always mysterious Asia. Their book 
“The Road to Cathay” is replete with his- 
torical incidents and legends taken from 
the accounts of Friar John of Plano Car- 
pini, Friar Odoric the Bohemian, William 
of Rubruquis, Ibn Batuta the Moor and 
Marco Polo of Venice. They have added to 
this with their own descriptions of this 
eastern wonderland. They also tell of Sir 
John de Mandeville and his unreliable ac- 
counts of journeys which he never made. 

The compare the reports of the travellers 
of Marco Polo’s time, and it is interesting 
to learn that their reports are quite truth- 
ful, much more so than one would expect. 
We find that, “One may take one’s Marco 
Polo as a guide-book in going from Persia 
to Pekin.” 

Friar John of Plano Carpini, a Francis- 
can monk, started out in 1245 from Lyons, 
in France. He was sent as an envoy by 
the Pope, to discover whether the Tartars 
might not become converted to Christianity. 
With him was Benedict the Pole as inter- 
preter. “Two and one-half years later they 
returned to Lyons with a very insolent let- 
ter to the Pope from the Great Khan 


The Trade Winds 

Kuyuk for their pains, but with a most 

vivid story of their harrowing experiences 

among the half civilized Mongols. : 
“In 1253, eight years after Friar John 


set out on his uncomfortable journey, an- 
other Franciscan monk undertook a similar 
mission. This was William of Rubruquis, 
and he came from the village of Rubruck 
in French Flanders. Very little is known 
of the life of Friar William, but from the 
pages of his story, telling of his journey 
across the wastes 
of Tartary and 
back, shines out a 
vivid and engaging 
personality. His 
account of his 
travels makes by 
far the best read- 
ing, as a human 
story of all trav- 
ellers’ tales of his 
time. It is not 
that he says much 
about himself di- 
rectly, but his de- 
scriptions of what 
he saw and of 
what he did, and 
his very keen and 
sensible observa- 
tions about Asiat- 
ic geography, lan- 
guage, and  cus- 

man of great in- 

toms, show us a 

telligence, of re- 

markable tact, 





iod when Tartars were becoming more 
civilized. ‘He went in leisurely fashion, 
in the exercise of his religious calling 
through Persia, to Hromuz, and then, in 
various stages, by sea to India, and around 
the coast to the great 
ports of China, final- 
ly reaching Camba- 








and of an alert 
and ~cheerful 
turn of mind. The only thing he tells 
us about his personal appearance is that 
the Tartars always gave him a good 
horse to ride—contrary to their usual 
way with strangers—‘“because of his 
great weight.” 
Marco Polo went to Asia with his 
father and uncle, who were merchants. 
His account, though accurate is not as 
interesting as those of Friar John and 
Friar William. Polo was a merchant and 
not a literary man. 
“Three years after his travels in Persia 
when the Genoese fleet was attacking 
Venice, Marco was among the seven 
thousand prisoners who were taken off to 
Genoa. He was in prison only a few 
months; but it is to those few months 
that we owe the book of travels which 
gives the truest description of all Asia 
that has come down to us from the Mid- 
dle Ages. For while he was in prison he 
became acquainted with another prisoner, 
a man named Rusticiano of Pisa, who wrote 
down from Marco’s dictation the narrative 
of his travels.” 

Friar Odoric’s travels were during a per- 


The Trees of the Sun and the Moon 


luc, or Pekin, the capital of the Mongol Em- 
pire. Here he stayed three years at the 
Christian mission, which was directed by 
another Italian monk, John of Montecor- 
vino, Archbishop of Cambaluc.” 

“Odoric finally retured home, where he 
died in 1331, probably worn out by the 
hardships of his long wanderings. He had 
had time, however, to tell his story to a 
brother Franciscan, who wrote it down. His 
memory was reverenced by all the people 
of the countryside; for it was said that 
mircales were performed at his grave. A 
shrine was erected to him, and finally, four 
centuries after his death, he was beautified. 
His life was very different from that of 
Marco Polo, and he was successful in an- 
other way. His account, although less com- 
pehensive than the merchant’s, contains 
some very moving passages.” 

Ibn Batuta, the Moor was unscrupulous 
and unreliable, but because of his wide 
range of travels, and the many of his de- 
scriptions which are true, he left in this 
account of Asiatic travel in the Middle 
Ages. 

«Sir John de Mandeville was “a far worse 
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liar than the Moor.” ‘The author of the 
‘Mandeville’ was an omnivorous reader; he 
new all that had been written about Asia, 
not only in the travel stories and in the his- 
tories but in the fabulous tales of the ex- 
ploits of Alexander the Great and other 
heroes in the Orient. And all this hodge- 
podge of knowledge—fact and legend—he 
put pell-mell into his book, to make a good 


Hamlin Garland author of 
“Back Trailers from the 
Middle Border” 


story. It is no wonder that his work was 
so popular and interesting, not as a state- 
ment of fact, but rather as evidence of the 
untrue things which people believed about 
the far-off East in the Middle Ages.” 

Ibn Batuta gives an interesting descrip- 
tion of Bolgara. 

“Bolgara, which to tourists like Ibn Ba- 
tuta seemed to be at the very edge of the 
habitable world in the North, was differ- 
ent. Bolgara was a very old city, the capi- 
tal of the country known in the Middle 
Ages as Great Bulgaria. It was a commer- 
cial city, with an export trade in furs, wax 
honey, hazelnuts, Russian leather, and fos- 
sil ivory. Today the ruins of the ancient 
city can be seen at the village of Bolgari, 
which lies four miles east of the Volga. 
But the city was built on the river bank; 
only, the river has changed its course since 
then. Marco Polo himself apparently did 
not go to Bolgara; but his father and his 
uncle went there on their first outward 
journey. Probably that is why he does not 
describe the city in his account. But Ibn 
Batuta went there for a very definite 
reason; he wanted to see for himself the 
short nights in summer and the correspond- 
ingly long days. The shortness of the 
nights was very detrimental to his relig- 
ious devotions, for, he says, they were not 
long enough for him to finish all his 
prayers. The dawn came too soon!” 

The Road to Cathay is interesting, accu- 
rate and historical. Both the authors and 
the illustrator William Siegel have been 
through the country described in this 
volumne. There are two colored maps on 
which one may trace the progress of the 
ancient travellers. Published by the Mac- 
Millan Co., New York. 


* * * 
HE fourth book in a series of auto- 
biographical volumes by the first of 
our great Western authors is certain to 
hold the interest of the three earlier books. 


In this narrative, Hamlin Garland tells us 
of his pioneering back to the East. This 
back-trailing took fully as much courage 
as his father’s pioneering, because at that 
time Hamlin Garland was in poor physical 
condition, suffering continually by night 
and day, struggling to overcome his 
troubles, trying to write while his body 
was racked with pain. Only grit and an 
unfailing determination to provide for his 
family kept him going through the trying 
times before the War. His determination 
not to disappoint his daughter’s great faith 
in him lead him to do things that firmly 
established in their minds, for once and for 
always, that he was a wonder-worker. 

Finally after all other doctors had con- 
signed him. to a wheel chair, Dr. Fenton B. 
Turck cured him, and Garland’s whole 
future was brightened. His interest in liv- 
ing was revived. He moved his family from 
their home in the Middle West to New 
York, the center of the literary market. 
There Garland was in contact with his lit- 
erary contemporaries and friends. Also 
where he could best market his writings. 

Gradually things grew brighter for the 
Garland family. They ventured to Eng- 
land where Garland thrilled his daughters 
with many colorful visits with such men as 
Sir James Barrie, Bernard Shaw and Rud- 
yard Kipling,—they loved Barrie. Here 
we shall appropriate a small part from the 
book “Back Trailers from the Middle Bor- 
der.” 


(“I heard a few quiet words, the click 
of an umbrella dropping into the stand, and 
then, calmly, demurely, she reappeared 
ushering in Sir James Barrie with due 
form and ceremony—then vanished. 

Mary Isabel told me later that she came 
running to their room and threw herself 
on the bed with a burst of tears. ‘He’s just 
the way I wanted him to be,’ she sobbed. 

Barrie was as usual undemonstrative but 
that he liked Zuline as well as her daugh- 
ters was evident. He paid very little atten- 
tion to me after they came in but I was 
used to such neglect. We had other guests, 
but Mary Isabel and Constance had eyes 
and ears only for Barrie. They wanted him 
all to themselves, and after dinner they had 
their way. Seating him in a big armchair 
before the fire, they brought cushions and 
placed themselves on the floor at his feet, 
plainly indicating that they had appropri- 
ated him. This was one of the moments 
they had hoped for, ever since they had be- 
gun to plan their 
summer in Eng- 
land.” ) 

Hamlin Gar- 
land, himself one 
of the greatest 
American au- 
thors, gives many 
interesting inter- 
views with many 
great men and 
authors who held 
a great affection 
for him. John Burroughs, Theodore Roose- 
velt, William Dean Howells and many 
others appear in this fascinating volume 
illustrated by his daughter and published 
by the MacMillan Company, price $2.50. 

me Be he 


O finer view of twentieth century 

American politics and politicians has 
been brought forth in many moons than 
“Masks in a Pageant,” William Allen 
White’s new story book, published by the 
MacMillan Company. It is a volume that 
will be equally enjoyed by the average voter 
and the political student, a series of sketch- 
es of the careers of national figures written 
in plain words and containing plain facts. 

Turning the pages of ‘‘Masks in a Pageant’’ 
brings forth an interesting parade of those 
men who have vitally influenced our country 
and its government in the last half-century. 
In rapid succession we see big, raw-boned 
Richard Croker pass by leading the Tammany 
Tiger. Thomas Platt, New York Republi- 
can boss of the late eighteen-hundreds, follows 
him. Then come Benjamin Harrison, James 
G. Blaine, Grover Cleveland, William Mce- 
Kinley, Mark Hanna, William Jennings 
Bryan, Theodore Roosevelt, William Howard 
Taft, Woodrow Wilson, Warren G. Harding, 
Calvin Coolidge, while bringing up in the rear 
are Alfred E. Smith and Big Bill Thompson, 
mayor of Chicago. Mr. White has mentioned 
Herbert Hoover but sketchily in his book, but 
he probably has his own reason for this. 

“Masks in Pageant” cannot be considered 
a series of biographical sketches. Rather is it 
a group of continuous narratives, gleaned for 
the most part from the personal experiences 
of the author in his long career of reporter, 
editor and political observer. The style is 
typical of Mr. White. Gentle in his delinea- 
tion of all the characters, fair to each man he 
has depicted, the Kansas editor has, never- 
theless, drawn a true picture of his subjects. 

It is a volume for Democrat and Republi- 
can alike, for the professional politician and 
the plain citizen, for man and woman, in 
fact, for anyone who is interested in the 
land in which he lives. —E. D. P. 


* * * 


RS. JOHN BORDEN tells of her own 
experiences in the North in the book, 
“The Cruise of the Northern Light,” pub- 


' The Stiff-Legged People 


lished by the MacMillan Company. She 
tells us of hunting bears and walrus in 
the cold country. Also of the Soviet colon- 
ists on Wrangel Island. It is the first book 
in which a woman records her own ex- 
periences in the Arctic. —R. F. C. 
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An army man 
must keep fit 


reach fora Lucky 


pay, - ge 


Lieutenant General 


Robert Lee Bullard 


“General de Braack, one of Napoleon’s great- 
est cavalry leaders, said: ‘Smoke yourself and 
teach your men to smoke. It will comfort you 
and them under the greatest strain.’ One 
hundred years after de Braack, one million 
Americans fighting at the front in France and 
smoking Lucky Strikes found it to be true. Of 
course, I say reach for a Lucky instead of a 
sweet. An army man must besides keep fit 
and not be overweight.” 





The modern common sense way—reach for a Lucky 
instead of a fattening sweet. Everyone is doing it— 
men keep healthy and fit, women retain a trim figure. 


Lucky Strike, the finest tobaccos, skilfully blended, 
then toasted to develop a flavor which is a delightful 
alternative for that craving for fattening sweets. 





Toasting frees Lucky Strike from impurities. 20,679 
physicians recognize this when they say Luckies J 
are less irritating than other cigarettes. Athletes, 
who must keep fit, testify that Luckies do not harm 
their wind nor physical condition. That’s why 
Luckies have always been the favorite of those men 
who want to keep in tip-top shape and realize the 
danger of overweight. That’s why folks say: “It’s good 
to smoke Luckies.” 











A reasonable proportion of sugar in the diet is rec- 
ommended, but the authorities are overwhelming 
L that too many fattening sweets are harmful and 
that too many such are eaten by the American 
people. So, for moderation’s sake we say:— 
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Lieutenant General 
Robert Lee Bullard, 
ehaahnietanieandian “REACH FOR A LUCKY 


toh Rene AS0.0n INSTEAD OF A SWEET.” 


Armistice Day, 
November 11, 1918 


re t’s toasted’ 


bucky No Throat Irritation-No Cough. 


of a sweet. 
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Exposed for years to corrosive salt air and 
soft coal smoke from unloading ships, the 
Armco Ingot Iron siding on these conveyor 
galleries is still in excellent condition. These 
galleries are a part of the 4,250,000 bushel 
Northern Central Elevator of the Pennsyl- 
vanic Railroad, at Baitimore, Maryland. 


Manufactured gas and 
the smoke and fumes of 
an industrial atmosphere 
are very corrosive to 
steel. That is why ARMco 
Ingot Iron plates were 
specified for this 5,000,- 
000 cubic foot tank of the 
Kansas City Gas Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. Erected in 1912. 


The hot, moist air blown 
through these paper dry- 
ers in the mills of the 
Champion Coated Paper 
Co., at Hamilton, Ohio, 
frequently rusts out the 
rivets. But the gal- 
vanized Armco Ingot 
Iron has withstood these 
Severe conditions. 


Fighting Rust with 
PURE IRON 


H°” to keep down replacement and 
repair costs in busy industrial plants? 
There’s a definite answer to that ques- 
tion, as applied to sheet metal and plate 
metal equipment! 

Thousands of keen executives in every 
line of business know it. They specify 
Armco Ingot Iron for all such jobs. 


INGOT IRON 


RESISTS RUST 


Mine cars of blue annealed 
Armco Ingot Iron are saving 
money for many producers in 
spite of -underground moisture 
and the corrosive effects of acid 
mine water. 


No other low-cost metal offers such 
rugged resistance to corrosion and rust. 
That is because Armco Ingot Iron is 
pure ... practically free from the for- 
eign elements that hasten rust in other 
metals. It is also unusually ductile and 
easy to work; important when you re- 
member that a large part of sheet metal 
costs are for labor. 

Look for the Armco Triangle on every 
sheet and plate! This famous trade-mark 
identifies the purest iron made. 


THe American Roiiinc Mitt Company 
Executive Offices: MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
Export—The Armco International Corp. 

Cable Address: “Armco— Middletown” 


Whether the job is around the plant-or in your 
home, it will pay you to look for the sheet metal 
shop that displays the Armco Ingot Iron Sign. 
It is the sign of quality work with enduring 
metal. 











Cruises - 


HEN you plan to cruise south- 
ward this winter, think of the 
romance and history that clusters 


round every port of call in the Golden 
Caribbean. 


. and your memories of the past are made more 
enjoyable by the luxurious comforts of the 
present. For Great White Fleet ships are built 
especially for tropical cruising. Every room is an 
outside room open to views of sea and sky; food 
served is equal in variety and quality to that 
served in any first-class hotel. 


. and there is a fine degree of personal service 
that makes good the slogan of the Great White 
Fleet —“Every Passenger a Guest.” 


Sailings from New York and 
New Orleans twice every 
week in the year 


Great White Fleet Cruises to the 
Caribbean carry only first-class 
passengers and every detail for 
their comfort and amusement — 
hotel accommodations, motor 
trips ashore, railroad journeys, 
sight-seeing jaunts are all carefully 
planned in advance—and every- 
thing is included in the price you 
‘pay for your ticket. 


Address Passenger Department 
United Fruit Company 
Room 1650 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


Wote for beautiful booklet “Carib- 
bean Cruises” and leaflets giving 


full details of Winter Cruises to the 
Caribbean 


Cuba 


Havana Port Antonio Zone 


10 to 24-Day Cruises to 
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Heart Throbs 





Use This Order 
Blank 


Check the books you want 


Heart Throbs, Vol. I... . . $2.00 

Heart Throbs, Vol. II.... 2.00 

The Happy Habit 

Heart Songs 

Little Helps 

A’top o’ the World 

History Making 

The Poets’ Lincoln 

The Minor Chord 

The Guest of Honor 

Stick to the Finish... 

Warren G. Harding, Our 
After-War President... 3.50 

National Magazine 

Vivid Spain ... 

To Bagdad and Back.... 


Heart Songs 


840 Favorite Over 400 Large Over 500 


Over 400 Songs 
Selections Generous Pages 


Complete with 
Words and Music 


Lava 


CHAPPLE PUBLISHING Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
Enclosed find $ 


which send me by mail, prepaid, 
the items I have checked above. 


Name 


The most popular gift-book ever published. A 
volume for the fireside and the quiet 
evening hour 


Price $2.00 


Limp Covers, Gilt Top, $3.50 


The volume with a soul! 
The companion of the piano! cy4yTIon: Be sure to write 


© your name and street address 
Price $3.50 plainly. 
Don’t fail to mention NATIONAL MAGAZINE when writing to advertisers. 


















































